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BPUcation, Torquay.—A Married Clergy- | 


man OFFERS a very desirable HOME for a YOUNG LADY of 


rank and fortune, to educate with his daughters, 14 and 16 years of | 


age, 200/. per annum. 
Address the Rev. “A. B.,” Belvidere-house, Torquay, Devon. 

[JNIVERSITY of LON DON, &c.—A First- 

class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLE! iN, privately or 
in = for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examination, &c. 
Full MS. and printed Notes forwarded. A Schoolmaster’s Class. There 
isa VACANCY for an IN and OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE. 

“ A. Z.," Ferriman’s, 49, Albany-street, Regent's -park. 


1 ANSDOWN HOUSE, Upper Holloway, near | 


4 london. Established 1828. Principal, Mr. T. HARRIS. 
daties of the School will be resumed on the 25th inst. 
Prospectuses of terms, names of referees, &c., to be obtained of the 
Principal, or of Messrs. MAIR and 50N 
Garden. 


I 


is secured for the Universities, the Queen's and East India Company's 
Military and Civil Services, or for Professional and Commercial Life. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to the 
Rev. Dr. EMERTON, Principal. 
“Hanwell College is fully sustaining its high character." —United 


ServiceGazette. ao 
Epucation. .—BATH.—VACANCIES in a 
SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for YOU ~y LADIES. Con- 
ducted by a German Lady of great experience in Tuition. Combines 
all the advantages of a residence on the Continent with a sound 
English Education. A French Governess resides in the house, and the 


The 


ANWELL | 


COLLEGE and PREPARA- 


most talented Masters attend for the higher branches of English and | 


Accomplishments. 
Address “C. J. F.,” Post-office, Bath. 


DUCATION.—There are afew VACANCIES 
in a select Establishment for YOUNG LADIES, situated in a 
delightful inland Watering-place. The system pursued combines 
home comforts, superior mental culture, and religious training. The 
locality is celebrated for its bracing air and pure water, and is admi- 
_—y adapted to produce sound and vigorous health. 
For references, terms, &c., address Miss BASHERVILLE, Radnor Villa, 


Great Malvern. 
HE REV. , B.A. 








THOMAS HOWARTH, 


(late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) receives PUP ILS at 
BROCH-BANE. HOUSE, near Sheffield, to be Educated for the 
ities, and for P: ional and Commercial pursuits. Broom- 
Bank House is pleasantly situated on the Glossop-road, within an easy 
distance of the town, —_ the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted 
for educational pu 
Api “tus, achaling terms, &c., may be had of the Principal, or 
at the Office of this Paper. The Half-year commenced on Thurs- 


day, Jan. 25. 
, ~ r y 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. — BURLINGTON- 
HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted 
with great success by Mrs. CHARLES HAYMAN, who devotes the 
whole of her time (assisted by well-qualified teachers) to the health, 
comfort, and education of her pupils. 
house is very large, and thoroughly heated with a hot-air stove. 
Terms eee wt bi ANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
References ai permitted to the Rev. HUGH ALLEN, Incum- 
bent of St. Jude’ 8, whi itechapel, London; and to the parents of pupils 


RIVATE EDUCATION. —There ate two 
VACANCIES in the family of a Clergyman, who’ prépiires 
a limited number of PUPILS for the Universities, the public 
schools, or professions. The course of study (which is varied, to meet 
the pupil's future destination) embraces every branch required by the 
new University statutes, with the sciences, and accomplishments. 
The Advertiser can appeal, for the success of his system, to many 
ymen and professional men who have been educated by him 
during the last twenty years. Education, and not instruction only, 
ishis aim; and his pupils have distinguished themselves both at the 
Universities and public schools. References to clergymen and gentle- 
men of acknowledged learning and piety, whose sons are now under 
care. The pe sen arrangements and treatment are those of a 
private family rather than of a school. 
For references and terms (which are moderate, with no ertra) apply 
by letter (prepaid) to the “ Rev. B. D.” Post-office, Great Malvern. 


DUCATION—The Head Master of an 
endowed Grammar School, having a house rent free, and a good 
salary, is thereby enabled to offer a limited number of BOARDERS 
ter advantages than moderate terms usually command. Having 
ly distinguished himself at the University in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Composition, and been several years a Senior Master in one of the 
first Schools in England, he is enabled, from a long and successful 
experience, to promise a rapid and sound progress, especially to those 
whose education has been neglected. He is assisted by a high 
Wrangler of Cambridge, and an English and Foreign Master. The 
House and School were built expressly for the purpose a few years ago, 
at a considerable expense, and are most agreeably and healthily situ- 
ated in one of the Midland Counties. The course of instruction in- 
cludes Classics, Mathematics, English, French, and Drawing. German, 
if required. There are no free Scholars. Inclusive Terms, for boys 
under thirteen, 48/.; for boys between thirteen and sixteen, Fifty 
Guineas. 
Address “ A. Y. 3 Han over-plac e, C lifton, Bristol. 
EW and POPULAR MUSIC for the 
YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
oe 4 — accompaniment. Small dto. gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 


The YOUN Ge SINGER'S of SONGS. 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s, 6d. 
SELECTION of SACRED SONGS. 
@egantly bound, 5s.; plain, 3s. 64. 
EASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 
row ; C. JEFFERYS, 214, Soho square. 














BOOK 


Post Ato. 


O. XXI. of the COURIER and CHURCH 


REFORM GAZETTE is just published, 
contains—Church Keform—Archdeacon Dennison in the Court of 
ek Bench—Canon Stowell on the War—The Clerical Journal and 
ir. Robinson— Ministers the real Authors of the Slaughtered at Inker- 
man—Review of Home Affairs—Green of Ghost-green 
the Rev. Jacob Armytage—Eustace Mervyn, a Tale of the 
the Last Century— Handbook for Curates and Congregations 

tant Ecclesiastical Trials—Latest News—Correspondence, &c. 
_ London: Hore and Co. , 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AU THORS. NEW PUBLISHING 


ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE and CO., PUBL ISHE RS, 16, Great 
Marlborous r lived to Charge no Com- 
mission for Publial m until the Author has 
been refunded his original They would also state that the ay 
tint in the first style GREATLY vu NDER the USUAL CHARGES; 
while their Publishing arra enable them to promote the 
interests of all Works entruste Estimates and every 

Particular furnished gratuitously in | 

HOPE and Co, 15, Great Marl borou gh- street. 


price 6d. stamped ; 


Impor- 


A Tavistock- -row, Covent- 


TORY SCHOOL.—A sound, rapid, and economical preparation | 








Paternoster- | 


| London: 


A True Tale, by | 
Church of | 


a Tale. 


Lo don: Fleet-street. 


5s. 
(THE RIC HES OF POVERTY : 
By Mrs. ECCLES 
BELL 

\ SOMERSETSHIRE 
DIRECTORY, a large volume of 500 pages, is to be presented 
A specimen of the Gazette, with list of contents of Directory, forwarded 

on receipt of five postage-sts amps at the office in Taunton. 
February, (price 6d.), contains sketches of Mohammed, Henry 
Bell and the Promoters of Steam Navigation, Warren Hastings, and 


»w Ready, in fep. 8vo., price 
and DALpDyY, 186, 
JOODLEY’S 
gratis, to all subscribers for one year to the Somerset County Gazette. 
HE BIOGR APHICAL MAGAZINE, for 
Pope. 


PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


n 8vo, price Is.; by post Is. 4d. 
NVOCA" T ION. Remarks on the Charge 
— delivered by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. By the REv. 
S. R. MAITLAND, D.D., some time Librarian to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
RIVINGTONS, Wate ee e 


i! 7 This day is publishe ad. price 
HE WAR TH “RE SSIA: 
a Dialogue between a Hero and a Magistrate on the Invasion of 
the male Empire. By the Rev. H. E. HEAD, A.M., Rector of Feni- 
ton, Devon. 
oe London: W. ARPTHORP, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
PARLEY'S ANIMALS. 
The Eleventh ay me carefully Revised, Bound in Cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s., with nearly 500 Engravings on Wood, 
[ALES ABOUT ANIMALS. By ‘PETER 
PARLEY, Author of “ Tales about Sea, Europe, Asia,” &c. 
_London: — WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, — Cheapside, 


Just ready, in crown 8vo. with Map, 6s. cloth. 
MPRESSIONS of CHINA, and Zz PRESENT 
REVOLUTION: its PROGRESS and PROSPECTS. By Captain 
FISHBOURNE, Commander of the Hermes on her late visit to Nankin. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street; and B. SEELEY, 
anover-street. 
N INISTERING CHILDREN: aTale dedic: ated 
4 to Childhood. By the Author of “ A Book for the Cottage,” 
“Visits to the Poor,” &c. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street ; 
Hanover- street. 


Just t ready, feap. “Bvo. price 5s. cloth, a Second Edition of 5 


and B. SEELEY, 


a few days, 2 vols. 18mo. { 5s. . cloth, 
UR NATIVE LAND: a History of 


England for the Young. By the Author of “‘ Scriptural Instruc- 
tion for the Least and Lowest.” 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street; 
Hanover-street. 


and B. SEELEY, 


ust ready, 18mo., price 2s. 6d. c’ 


HE cor’ iv AGER’S GUIDE to C ‘HRISTIAN 
TRUTH. By the late Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street ; and B. 

Hanover street. 


8vo., price 2s. fd., 


A} MEMOIR of WILLI AM cow PER: 
Vol. L. of the Library of Christian Biography. 
Vol. II. being the LIFE of FELIX NEFF, will appear March 1. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street, and B. SEELEY, 
Hanover-street. 


SEELEY, 


lech 


BOHN'S: STANDARD LIBRARY FOR Fl FEBRUARY. 
(CONDE'S HISTORY of the DOMINION of 
/ the ARABS in SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish, by Mrs 
FORSTER. In3 Vols. Vol. II. Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR FEBRUARY. 
DY Da , ro , . 3 ‘ 
URKE’S WORKS, Vol. II., containing his 
Reflections on the French Revolution; Letters relating to the 
Bristol Election; Speech on Fox's East India Bill, &c. 
3s. 6d. 
a HENRY G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY 
QU ETONIUS, Lives of the Twelve Cesars, 
Notes, by T. i. in Pe, 
_HE N 
IN’S 8ST 
OBINSON CRUSOE, with Illustrations by 


and other Works. The Translation of THOMSON, Revised, with 
I STOTHARD and HARVEY, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
740n wood. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY 
TXT . > * * , ra 
T UNT’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS ; 
HUNT, 
Mines. 


Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
coloured F: 
HEN 


T RATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


an 


Professor of Mechanical Science at the Government School of 
New and Revised Edition, with 217 Wood Engravings and 
ntispiece. ea 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Cx 
LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
HE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS 
translated from the Greek by C. D. YONGE, B.A In 4 vols 
Vol. III. containing, On the Life of Moses, On the Ten Commandments, 
On Circumcision, On Monarchy, On the Festivals, On Rewards and 
Punishments, On Curses, On Nobility, &« Post 8vo. cloth 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garde 


»vent-garden, 


BOHN’'S ECCLESIASTICAL 


Now ready, crown 8vo, gilt, price Je 
e proceeds to “be applied to the Patr' 


(Th 
BATTLE of INKERM ANN 


Alma, Sinope, &c. By 


:’ Fund ) 
A Ballad. 


a RETIRED LIVER- 


YHE 
With Balaklava, 
POOL MERCHANT. 
The trump of fam«¢ 
Their dauntless deeds shall vib 
ARTHUR VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-r 
all Booksellers. 


in clarion strong, 
long. 


HALL, 


tecently published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
N DISEASES of the SKIN, generally con- 
sidered Intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surge 


( 


Sur 


| the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 


| these important investigat 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the cat 
of the incurable to that of the curable maladies; and we ventur 
that there are few a practitioners who have failed to profit by 
ons.” — Lance 
Cau R CHILL, or Burlington-stre 


ondon : 


x om In royal 12mo, pri 6a. bour 

a. AD PAR VASSU M. A 
I dition, very carefully Revised and ( orn eted, with the 

tio - 


Stationers -court 


Post 8vo. cloth | 


12 beautiful Engravings on Steel, and | 


by ROBERT | 


>» | Chesney's Russo-Turkish ( campaigns, 5 


ed, ls. 6d. ; cloth. 2s. 6d. 
I A FLEU R et la FEUILLE; ; translated from 
4 CHAU CER into French lines, with the text opposite (“The Floure 
| and the Leaf”), by the CHEVALIER DE CH ATELAIN, Translator of 
‘Gay's a ~ ’ 
JEFFS, Publisher, No. 15, , Burlington / Arcade. 
This day, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 5: 


CIENTIFIC CERTAIN NTIES 5 OF 


PLANETARY LIFE, or Neptune's Light as great as ours, with 


. 


S¢. 


| some hitherto unconsidered facts connected with the residence of moral 
| agents in the worlds that surround the stars. By T. C. SIMON, Author 
| of “ The Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” &c., &c. 

| THOMAS Bosworth, 215, Rege nt-stre reet. 


price 10s. 6d. c 


Londo on: 


post Svo., 

(ON DEN ‘SE D NOTES on “SCRIPTU RE; 

‘ being the Substance of Sermons preached by the late Rev. 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH. Edited by His Son. This volume con- 
tains the outlines of 148 Sermons, arranged in order from Genesis to 
Revelations, and occupying 654 pages. It will be found suitable either 
for the family, or in preparation for the pulpit. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street, and B. SEELEY 

Hanover-street. 


~ CORRECTED TO Rca MEETING OF P. ‘ARLIAMENT. 
eatly bound, 


is. ne 
HE POCKE T PE ERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, for 1855, with 
Genealogical and Historical Notices, and all the usual lists. By 
HENRY R. FOSTER, of the Morning Post. 

“ Of all the various editions of the Peerage which annually claim our 
attention, Mr. Forster's is the best, not solely by reason of the lateness 
of its information, but from the clear and lucid order of its arrange- 
ment.”—Atlas, 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


IE COLLE CTIONS of PRINCE CHARLIE, 
For the Pianoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
L Wha wadna Fecht for Charlie ? 
Charlie is my Darling. 
No. 3 Over the Water to Charlie. 
No. 4. Bonnie Dundee. 
These elegant Pianoforte Pieces, by the above talented composer, are 
now published, price 2s. 6d. each, postage-free. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 


i 4 E ~~ 
Just published, p' y post, 3s. 
. +7> 
(THE EAR in HEA LTH "ond DISEASE, 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness, Mustrated with 
Wood Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

“This work should be largely consulted by those suffering from the 
affliction of Deafness, and will prevent the quackery and imposition 
practised by the ignorant pretender.” — Critic. 

HENRY RENSHAW, Strand. 





A F IN E ‘old PAINTING, ‘of ‘the Rubens 
4 school, to be SOLD, a bargain. Suitable for an altar-piece, 
being a representation of the Ascension of Our Saviour. To be viewed 
betwe pen 10 and 2, at 4, Cc heste r-terrace, Eaton- square. 


GENTLEMAN, who has for several years 
L filled a responsible Situation as a Compiler and Editor of "Educa- 
tional and Popular Literature, is now open to form NEW ENGAGE- 
MENTS, upon which he could enter earty in the ensuing summer. 
Address ¢ “A. F.F.” at Messrs. W. and BR. Chambers’s, Edfnbargh. 


HE 


TO PUBL ISHE RS AND OTAERS. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES of 
NORTHAMPTON, YORK, LINCOLN, and BEDFORD have 
resolved to ADMIT, in their annual associated volume of Reports and 
Papers, ADVERTISEMENTS relating to Architecture and Archeology 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING : 

| Five lines and under, in columns, ls. 6d.; Each line beyond five, 3d. ; 

Half-column, 5s, ; column or half-page, 8s. 6d.; Whole page, 15s. 
To secure insertion in the ensuing volume, address immediately Rev. 
| R. E. Batry, General Advertising Secretary, Ackworth, near 
| Pontefract. 


REE TRADE in BOOKS 
8. and T. GILBERT beg respectfully to inform the Public that 
| they supply all Books, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals published 
at ls. and upwards, at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling for cash 
Country orders executed on the same terms, and delivered on the fol- 
| lowing morning, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each Ib. or fraction 
} of a lb. weight. School and Rupert orders promptly attended to 
Please Note the Address. 
S. and T. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate- 

















HE AP BO i OKS. 
GEC COND-H: AND COPIES 
. following WORKS are now on SALE 
LIBRARY: 
| Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 3 vols. 9s.—Murchison's Siluria, 19s 
| Haydon's Autobiography, 12s. 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore, 6 vols. 21s.—Lady-Bird, 7s. 6d. 
Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. ~Cyrilla, 5s. 
Milner’s Shores of the Baltic, 6s.—Curzon's Armenia 3s. 
Oliphant's Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 6d.—Aili 
| Hooker's Himalayan Journals, 18s.—Bremer's America, 10s 
| Waagen’s Art-Treasures in Britain, 2ls.—The 
Purple Tints of Paris, 6s.—Napoleon at St. He 
Avillion, by the Author of “ The Head of the Family, 
is. —Electra, 6s 
| Claude the Colporteur, 4s.—Kath: rine Ashton, 7 
| De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea, 10s. 6d.- 
Lloyd's Adventures in Seandinavia, 21s.- 
Smyth's Year with the Turks, 3s.—The 
| A Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 7s. —Villette, 7s. 
| Head's Fortnight in Ireland, 3s.—Maurice’s Essays, 6s 
And many other recent Works, a List of which may be obtained 
on app 
510, 


of 


at 


each of the 
MUDIE'S SELECT 


5s. 


lic 
CHARLES EDWARD Mvup New Oxford-street, London ; and 


76, Cross-stre et, Manche 


B™ NS and 
44, Flee ato pa 


Authors about t 
1e¢ — 


ster 


GOODWIN, PUBLISHERS, 
in order to meet the convenience of 
lan wh the Author’ s 

risk at once 
curing a large 

»ks are held, will 

d to them for pub- 


n sat 
, 


i 
< » facilities po SSeRs 
s r vaneed by the estimati 
be strenuously used on behal 
ation. 
Selections fre 


f all works confide 


Ler of unsolicit 
{uthors 
nk you for the 


ym a large ni 


interest poy Tikre 


stimonials from 
nH ey, and. fhe 


a 

valu- 
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7 ty atteatiien 
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THE LAST WORK OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo., with Illustrations by ANELAY, price 5s., 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY we UPR ELT 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


* The exctusive right of translation has been secured by the Publishers, according to the International Copyright 
Conventi m between England and France. The present is therefore the only edition which can be published in this 
country. 

LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL isa charming story, full of the finest feelings of human nature, pnre in prin- 
ciple, safe in its morality; every page teems with some good ‘and wise precept. It is a book which every parent may 
read with profit, and place with certain advantage in the hands of a son or daughter. 

GROOMBRIDGE and SONS 


, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just published, price 6s. 


LIFE IN THE INTERIOR;(\7 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A SPORTSMAN. 
By IVAN TOURGHENIEF, of Moscow. 
Edited by J. D. 


LONGMAN and Co. 


RUSSIAN 
OR, 


MEIKLEJONN. 


London : Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. 





Nearly ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
Journal ad € burch and Unidersity € bronicle ; 


mad impartial Record of Eedlesti ustical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the yeat 1854 
Volume I. for 1853, may still be had, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 
*¢* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
By order of any Bookseller, or to be had from the Publisher, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, 


Che Clerical 3 


Containing an ample 


Essex-street, Strand, London. 





Now publishing, in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, with numerous Illustrations, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
English, Technological, anv Scientific, 
BY JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


HIS Work contains nearly Twenty Tnaousanp Words, Terms, and Significations, 

in addition to those given in the Imperial Dictionary itself. It will form a valuable and useful addition to all other 
English Dictionaries, since few, if any, of the words in this Supplement are to be found in them. A Vocabulary of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, and a copious list of Geographical Names, with the pronunciation, will be appended. The 


whole, Illustrated by Three Hundred and I ~~ Engravings on —— will be wen in Seven Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
nm ’ ) 
THE IMPERIAL DICTION ARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientific. 


Comprising all Words purely English, and the principal and most generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, together 
with their Etymologies and their Pronunciation, according to the best authorities. 


BY JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo., 42. 10s. 


‘We must honestly say that Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the 
actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfection.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, London; Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


THE 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE ROMAN.” 


SECOND SDITEON. WItH PREFACE. 


BALDER. 


**Tn this poem we read a magnificent protest auiiiid the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age 
which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 
force and power. The age to which of all others that trum 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 


dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 
highest tragedy. These general facts infer a quality of intui- 
tion in the author, which only the true critic can properly 
estimate ; andin such passages as the portrait of Amy in 
scene twenty-eight, and the 74s of scene thirty-seven or 
scene twenty-four, he will recognise the same wonderful 
| truth of instinct at work, in the calmest nooks and most 


fa hook . ine n@hts. ms if. “ . r 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnif- | pastor al I qr 1ietudes of the many-coloured landscape of life.”— 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Of Magazine. “ 


f raser 
the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- 
my 4 ~ he ; jenoe to be taught would make « i 
selves to speak, it isso great. We consider Balk der to be the : ; ght a grand theme 


po y > i x 

first and worthy part of a great poem — one of such a degree for Le aac pees A A a ‘ventag list ety tes. ‘ater 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and possibilities of his own being—then the question may be 
one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at | me, ‘tly handled. Some aie denizen tf Parnassus — 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we | understanding by experience the peculiar temptations of 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘Read | pion poetic temperament—knowing well all those airy illu- 
it again and again, and if so be you do not understand It then, | sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
there is mantteat nga that you are not quick of compre- | wilderness of asptration—looking steadily down that wrong 
hension.”—Eelectic Review. turning, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might 

‘Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the | have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and 
strange book before us, that to give exé spies from one, | all of us, with happiesteffect. Qualifications adequate to an 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond, possibility enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionably possesses ; 
in the limits of a magazir 1e review. We cannot, however, | to some such purpose he appears to have devoted himself in 
resist a passing e absence of all melodrama in the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal success.” 
hose scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds ofthe | —British Quarterly Review. 
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any one after the preceding extracts doubt ‘Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should almost | which, if the first production ofan author hitherto unknown, 


despair of -his conversion. “But we should not abandon the 
attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the 
ensuing description of tite Colosseum.’’—Atheneum. 

** How far the merit.corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as 
to the genius and power of the author.”—Literary Gazette. 


is full of the richest promise; and at any rate shows that we 
have poets still among us, who, if they would but take equal 
pains with our older writers, are capable of achievements not 
any way inferior to theirs."'—Guardian. 

“The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a 
master.” —Sun, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN APPEAL.—In answer to the appeal made in our last on behalf of a | 

gentleman whese eminent literary labours have been suspended by 

disease, we have to acknowledge the receipt of the following subscrip- 
z 


tions — 5. 
F.G.T.  ... eo ee ow 1 0 
T.C. B. ny 010 
WN. son ie a — oon 
W. Akerman (Shrewesbury) .. 1 0 
Amicus oe 1 0 


H. E. Allen (Kingstown) os ae 

Cortlially thanking these contributors for what they have done, we ven- 
ture to express a hope that this is but the prelude to greater results, 
such as may enable the friends of this gentleman to carry into effect 
some arrangement for his benefit. 
effectually, the purchase of an annuity sug gests itself; but, in order that 
this may be carried out, it will, of course, be necessary to collect a con- 
siderable sum of money. For the information of our readers, we 
repeat that ali necessary particulars as to tins distressing case may be 
ascertained upon inquiry by letter. 


THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

The political din, now added to the warlike and 
other dins with which the public ear has been 
stunned, only makes confusion more confounded, and 
renders the nation still less disposed to attend to any- 
thing or anybody that does not bear a direct reference 
to the present crisis of affairs. A busy man isa bad 
student: he that runs may read, but never he that 
fights; and at this moment the meanest and most 
ungrammatical speech ever delivered in the House of 
Commons (and that is saying a great deal), has a 
wider and more important significance in the national 
estimation than the greatest work that ever was ac- 
complished by human understanding. 

Rather an event of political than of literary ‘sig- 
nificance was the annual tea-party, at which the Mem- 
bers for Manchester are accustomed to receive the | 
ovations of their constituents; still there were some 
crumbs of literary matter let fall, which we cannot 
pass by without comment. In the first place, 
Mr. Brieur (who seems to be staking his reputation 
with that frantic carelessness which some men mistake 
for courage) made a fierce onslaught upon the morality 
of the press in general and of the Daily News in par- 
ticular—‘ a paper (said he), whose proprietors 1 have 
seen in the League Council Room begging like cripples 














Jor our money to maintain that journal, promising to 


defend and advocate the principles of the Manchester 
School.” But Mr. Briaur neglected to add (what is the 
fact) that the League did support that journal with its 
money, and that Mr. Bricur got full interest for his 
share inthe transaction, by being permitted to go to the 
printing-office of an evening to correct the proofs of his | 
own speeches: a privilege probably awarded to him as 
much through courtesy as anything else; but which 
has evidently been misconstrued by him so far as to 
inspire him with contempt for the instrument of which 
he made use. We can only say, that, if journals will 
put themselves thus much in the power of an arrogant, 
semi-popularity-proud politician, they deserve all the 
contumely with which he repays them. To illustrate 
the opinions prevalent among public men of a certain 
class, with respect to newspapers and the individuals 
engaged upon them, it may be mentioned, that Mr. 
Josepu Hume (with true Scotch liberality) once ten- 
lered a reporter half-a-crown as an inducement to 
report bis speech at full length. The other literary 
incident at the Manchester Soirée was Mr. Coppen’s 
covert fling at CARLYLE and the memory of Crom- 
WELL, Referring to the latter (why, it is not very 
clear; unless out of natural antipathy to his emi- 
nently protectionist policy), Mr. CoppEn “ hoped that 
crotchety philosophers would never be able to give him 
the fame they claimed for him, and which the instinct 
of the masses of the people had refused to him.” 
This is not true. The masses of the people have ever 
revered and respected CromweLL. Who dug up his 
bones and dragged them ignominiously through the 
streets? The aristocracy. Who held his name in 
contempt, and covered it with a mass of filth and 
falsehood, until it was scarcely legible as that of the 
man who saved England in a great and terrible crisis? 
The aristocracy. Who denied him an effigy upon 
the walls of that House which he purified by his stern 
sense of honesty? Again, the aristocracy? And 
who cried aloud against the injustice, and declared 
that CroMWELL was a true ruler of men, but the 
great ‘‘masses of the people ? ” 

Mr. Brienr's abuse of the Daily News brings us 
by a very natural transition to the disclosure made by 
the work called “My Courtship and its Conse- 


Among other plans for doing this | 


| the character of its originator; but that such arrange- 


ments can be made with the French press we utterly 
and unreservedly disbelieve. After all, the commer- 
cial test is the best in these matters. Is the journal 


worth bribing? Ifso, it must be a valuable property. If | 


so, what bribe would be a sufficient insurance against 
the certain destruction which would follow exposure ? 
Tested by this rule, and apart from all abstract con- 
siderations of honesty and public duty, it will gene- 
rally be found that only worthless journals are open 
to bribery. 

It is an old observation, that so long as there are 
fools there will be knaves; and nothing illustrates it 
better than the thriving trade which the manufac- 
turers of pseudo works of art and articles of vertu con- 
trive to carry on. The Athéneum Francaise exposes 
a fraud perpetrated by a Greek, who has been offering 
Greek manuscripts for sale in Paris and London. 
This clever rogue, who seems to bea very able palxo- 
grapher, pretends to have in his possession forty-seven 
comedies of MENANDER, the whole dramatic works 
of Sopuocies, the comedies of Puitemon, the dic- 


| tionary of Curremon, and a catalogue of the Alex- 


| andrian Library, in 


quences,” about which so much has been talked and | 


written. 
MERSTON, through the medium of Mr. Under-Secretary 
Appineton, employed an Americo-Russian—half- 
agent, half spy, and all blackguard —‘‘to make 
known clearly, and through the medium of the 
French and United States’ press, the liberal, and 
especially the pacific, character of the policy of her 
Majesty's Government.” After the disclosures in 
BarnuM’s Autobiography, we must confess that we 
are prepared to hear of any amount of dishonesty 
being possible upon the American press, because there 
the exposure of a swindle is only regarded as evidence 
of cuteness,” and rather adds to than depreciates | 


From this it appears that Lord Pat- | 





seven volumes folio. Upon 
close examination, all the specimens which have been 
submitted to competent Hellenists have been pro- 
nounced to be forgeries; but this pedlar of palwo- 
graphic treasures has the art to offer his wares to none 
but dilettanti, too ignorant to detect the fraud, and too 
conceited to seek competent advice. Another fraud 
of a similar kind has caused great amusement in 
Paris. This was no other than the fabrication of an 
Egyptian obelisk; hieroglyphics quite perfect—but 


| pronounced upon examination to have been made by 


a mason in the faubourg. The unfortunate purchaser 
brought an action against the swindler, and got a 
judgment for his money back again; but the man 
who was clever enough to forge an obelisk was not 
fool enough to stay till he was caught, and the poor 
virtuoso has nothing but his judgment to console him. 
This beats the Antiquary’s discovery of the great 
Roman camp, and Edie Ochiltree’s matter-of-fact 
comment: “ I mind the biggin o’t.” 

After broken promises and hope long deferred, it is 
announced, and very generally believed, that the 
doom of the newspaper stamp is sealed. The Secre- 
TARY @f the TreEASuRY having moved for a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to consider the laws 
relating to the Newspaper Stamp Act, the repeal of 
the laws is predicted as the result. The groundwork 
of the alteration, as proposed by the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHequer, is said to be as follows:—Al/ the 
existing laws in relation to the press will be repealed—as 
well those which relate to stamping as those which 
relate to registration and securities. It will then be 
provided that not only newspapers, but any printed 
single publication of any kind, not exceeding four 
ounces in weight, shall pass through the post-office, 
either with an impressed stamp, as at present, or with 
an ordinary postage-head ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the postage-stamp will only frank the pub- 
lication once, while the impressed stamp will carry 
it through thre post-office any number of times within 
the limit of seven days after publication The beauty 
of this amendment of the law is its extreme sim- 
plicity. Instead of patching and boggling up an 
inconvenience, it will simply be abolished; and all 
questions as to the constructions of Acts with refe- 
rence to Newspapers will be answered by the simple 
fact that they are no longer in force. The practical 
effect will be to place a newspaper in precisely the 
same position as any other publication; extend- 
ing to all publications within a certain weight 
such postal conveniences as may facilitate their 


transmission about the country. Nothing is said 
about copyright; and we are a little  sur- 


prised at this, as it was understood that therein 
lay the Gordian knot, which Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer found it so impossible to cut. It were obviously 
unjust if a piece of information obtained by a leading 
journal at great cost, and by the exercise of its indi- 
vidual influence, should be available for the use of a 
penny paper immediately after its appearance in print. 
It was proposed to remedy this by giving a copyright 
of forty-eight hours to all special intelligence ; laying 
upon the defendant in any action the onus of proving 
that the intelligence was not special or exclusive. 
Perhaps it may be argued that, in the absence of any 
express provision, the copyright in news will be the 
same as the copyright in the matter contained in a 
book. Ifso, we cannot help thinking that many difi- 
culties will arise in distinguishing between news so 
special as to have been the exclusive property of one 
paper or its agent, and that which might be notorious 
to the world. One of two evils may certainly arise 
for want of a previous understanding as to copyright , 
either the cheap papers may act unfairly by the great 
journals, by using their materials and then under- 
selling them; or the great journals may oppress the 
cheap papers by a series of expensive law-suits, more 
terrible to men of small capital than even the present 
system at Somerset-house. 

The decision of the arbitrators appointed to award 
the Burnett prizes has been made; and, as a deviation 
from the ‘general rule in such cases, we have as yet 
heard of no dissatisfaction expressed by the unsuc- 
cessful candidates. The subject for the essays was 
“The Being and Attributes of God.” 208 treatises 


were lodged, and the prizes awarded to the Rev. | educated for the medical profession thirty years age, 


! 
| Ropert ANCHOR THompson, M.A., Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, and the Rev. Joun Tuttocn, Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrew's, Scotland, respectively. 
| The value of the first prize is 18001, and that of the 
second, 600/.—prizes better worth competing for than 
the miserable honorarium offered by the Manchester 
Mecenas. Another extraordinary feature in the 
adjudication was, that the judges (Professors BADEN 
PoweLt and Henry Ropecers and Mr. Isaac 
TAYLOR) were quite wnanimous in their selection of 
the two prize essays, although they admit that there 
were none among the 208 treatises that might not 
have been greatly ameliorated. “We should have 
been glad,” say they, “to find that there had* been 
two treatises so incontestibly superior to the rest as to 
release us from all hesitation ;” and shortly afterwards 
they declare that “ there is no essay which, in our 
judgment, is not greatly capable of improvement by 
omission or alteration.” This must ever be the result 
of the prize system. Considerations as to the number 
of competitors and consequent uncertainty, leavened 
with an irrepressible suspicion of the judges, effectually 
keep the best men from competing, while they deaden 
the energies of those who do venture, and prevent them 
from bestowing that careful labour upon their work 
without which perfection is impossible. 

The frequenters of the British Museum reading- 
room were surprised and delighted, on the reopening 
of the Library after the Christmas recess, by the 
appearance of an excellent catalogue of the valuable 
collection of pamphlets which forms part of the Royal 
Library. This collection is known to contain a mass 
of historical and political matter affecting the reigns 
of the Sruarrs and the first three GreorGEs, and 
numbers altogether 20,000 pieces. A well-digested 
catalogue, filling altogether nine folio volumes, re- 
duces this rudis indigestaque moles into something like 
order, and renders it available to the student. 

Despite the severity of a late winter, the spring 
crop of novelties promises to bud thick and fast. The 
rage for collectanea from the reviews has not yet 
abated, and a selection of RoGERs’s contributions tothe 
Edinburgh Review has just appeared ; and ‘“‘ Sketches, 
Legal and Political,” by RicHARD LALOR SHIEL, are 
announced, M. W. SavaGe, Esq. doing the office of 
editor. The popularity of the /dées Napoléoniennes 
has suggested to Messrs. Buack, of Edinburgh, 
the want of a cheap edition of Scort’s “ Life of 
Napoleon,” which is accordingly advertised to ap- 
pear and be completed in nine parts. The au- 
thor of ‘* Blondelle” (a not very decent novel, which 
created some sensation in the upper circles three 
years ago) has contributed to the Bonapartist mania, 
with a smart piece of traveller's note-book writing, 
entitled “The Island Empire, or the Scenes of the 
First Exile of Napoleon 1.” Another contribution to 
the already vast cloud of volumes having reference of 
Russia is promised by Mr. E. J. Branazon (the 
author of “ Outlines of the History of Ireland”), to 
be called “Russia and her Czars;” and Captain 
Rarrer, faithful to the military subject which he 
has alre dy done so much to illustrate, } romises us a 
treatise on “The Indian Army, its rise, progress, 
and present condition.” Borrow, the author of 








those nervous books, “The Bible in Spain” and 
‘‘ Lavengro,” promises two novelties—one, a con- 


tinuation of the latter, to be called “*‘ Rommany Rye,’ 
and evidently intended to illustrate that Gipsy 
life and Gipsy language with which its author is so 
strangely fascinated ; the other, a treatise on “‘ The 
Songs of Europe.” Messrs. Hurst and BLAcKETI 
have novels in the press from the fertile pens of Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Trottopre, Miss Jewssury, and Judge 
Hauiwurton. Of biographies, we hear of a forth- 
coming “Life of Dr. Youne,” “the inventor of 
hieroglyphies,” to be edited by the Dean of Ety; 
and also an “ Autobiography of JAMEs Sirk Buck- 
INGHAM,” who is stimulated, doubtless, by the ex- 
ample of Barnum. The only important revival is that 
of “Lord Commissioner WuireLock’s Journal of 
the Embassy to Sweden in 1653 and 1654:” revised 
by H. Reeve, Esq. The quaint style of the old 
Ambassador, and his graphic pictures of the Court 
of the eccentric Christian, cannot fail to be popular. 
Those who take a lively interest in the details of the 
various searching expeditions after Sir Joun FrANK- 
LIN will look with lively interest for a forthcoming 
volume by Sir Joun Ross, setting forth his views 
as to the causes of the failure of these Expeditions. 

Dr. Henry Dewuurst, to whose operations we 
lately directed the attention of our readers, is becoming 
quite notorious. Since our last, we have received a 
number of communications with reference to this 
gentleman—various enough in detail, but all exhi- 
biting the most remarkable unanimity with regard to 
his character and intentions. Some of our readers 
have forwarded for our perusal the letters with which 
they have been favoured; and from these we select 
the following curiosity, as eminently characteristic of 
the Doctor’s correspondence. It was written in 
answer to a brief note requesting information as to his 
state, and a reference to some respectable person in 
the metropolis : 

10 Mitre Street, Londor 
March 5, 1854. 

I only received your truly kind note on the Ist of 
March, and would have answered it before, but I had not the 
means to pay either paper orpostage. In reply to yc com- 


el, 


munication, I most respectfully inform you that, having been 
and 
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being two years curator of the celebrated anatomical 
museum of the late Joshua Brookes Esq (whose life I wrote 
on his decease) and in 1824 I went to the Polar Regions as 
medical officer of a whaling vessel, and in 1825 I com- 
menced practice in my profession, and asa public lecturer 
on Human and Comparative Anatomy, being married to 
my first wife—I succeeded untl 1832, when thro’ open- 
ing the body of a female who died in childbed, I 
wounded my hand and I was laid upon my bed for 12 
months, during which I had an attack of Asiatic Cholera, 
and lost my anatomical school and pupils, all my furniture 
was seized for rent, and with an increasing family was 
plunged into the deepest distress. By Lecturing on 
Anatomy, Astronomy, Zoology, Phrenology, History, Total 
Abstinence from Alcoholic Liquors in London and the Pro- 


vinces, I managed with difficulty to support my family, | 
| in pledge with 20 MS vols. of my Lectures and which will 


until 1844, when my wife was seized with consumption, 
caused me to lose all my philosophical apparatus, and in 
1848 she died—leaving me with 4 children, these are now 
grown up and except the youngest are no burden upon me. 
For the last 4 years I have kept a boy's school for children 


of the working-classes but the Church Clergy having estab- | 
| 7s. 6d. rent, and hourly expect to be arrested for 5s. 2d., two | 


lished no less than four fresh schools (in addition to 2 
Catholic 1 Swedenborgian 1 Presbyterian 2 British and 
Foreign 2 National and 1 Ragged Schools) near me, who 
receive children at one penny and 2 pence per week, many 


abled me from attempting to earn a trifle by public Lecturing. 
Being unable to procure any medicine, I have been compelled 
to become an outpatient of one of the City Hospitals, and I | 
thank God,I am slowly recovering, and in about a fortnight 
hope my face wil be quite well—and could I procure a nu- 
tritive meat diet, I should regain my health and strength. If 
I am able to procure a little decent clothing of which I am 
destitute, I shall then resume both my Temperance and | 
Literary Lectures, as I can obtain a Temperance Hall on very | 
reasonable terms. ° Every article we could pledge, 
even blankets, sheets, my boots, are gone for our past sup- | 
port. Iam the author of 44 works on different branches of | 
science, and if I can obtain sufficient subscribers for 
my splendid work on “The Astronomy of the Universe" | 
I anticipate with God's blessing my troubles will cease. I | 
have 150 Testimonials, Certificates, Diplomas (5 from Paris), | 


cost about 30s. to redeem them, being out of date, otherwise 
I would have sent them per railway, for your perusal; un- | 
fortunately, I know nobody you are acquainted with, and 
since my downfal I have kept myself aloof from all who 
knew mein happier days. To add to my troubles, I owe 


| instalments for a county court judgement I owe. | 


of my young pupils who paid me from 6d. to ls. now go to | 


these establishments, and instead of between 20 and 30 boys 
I once had, I have only now 6, who pay sixpence weekly 
and that not regularly. Last year, I resumed my Tem- 
perance Lectures and tho’ I only received from 5s. 


to 10s. weekly, yet it was all profit or nearly to me, and | 


diag us good. 
I was seized with a most obstinate Diarrhea which greatly 
reduced mé, and about 7 weeks ago, an unsightly eruption, 
thro’ debility and low diet appeared on my face—which dis- 


However, after my last lecture on Dec. 1, | 


I trust this long Epistle will not give any offence but as it 
contains unhappily for me a true statement of my present | 
unfortunate situation, I can only say, that as a brother phi- | 
losopher, I shall feel truly honoured and grateful for your 
benevolent patronage. | 

With every sentiment of the most profound respect, I | 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very Obedient Humble 
Servant, Henay Wm. Dewnurst, M.D., F.R.A., 

H. G. S. de Paris. 


The tone of the above composition certainly offers a 


| very remarkable contrast to the letter lately published, | 





*‘n which press influence was offered for sale; and it 
becomes the more extraordinary (considering the style 
and punctuation) when we find that, so far as the 
statement about the literary labours of the writer is 
concerned, it is perfectly true. Dr. Dewhurst is the 
author of a great number of works upon Anatomy 
and other branches of science, most of which are in 
great estimation, and of which no less than twenty- 
one may be found in the library of the British 
Museum. Talents of a very high order indeed, 
o— in this case to have been grievously misap- 
plied; and it is only one more instance of a man who 
might have been a benefit to his fellow-countrymen 
and an honour to mankind, but who is contented to 
depend upon the most miserable stratagems for a 
meagre and not very creditable subsistence. In 
giving publicity to this we think that we are doing 


| no more than our duty to the public, and especially 


to those who, from a sense of Dr. Dewhurst’s former 
labours, might be persuaded into opening their purse- 
strings. The letter printed above is simp\y a begging- 
letter; and the talents of the writer only aggravate 
that fact. Far be it from us to oppress real distress, 
or to stay the hand of benevolence when stretched out 


| to relieve the unfortunate and deserving; we should 


not have taken up this case if we were not convinced, 


| by a mass of the most conclusive testimony, that it 


ossessed characteristics the reverse of these; and we 
ave no hesitation in recommending all who receive 
such letters for the future to inclose them for answer 
under cover to Mr. Horsford of the Mendicity eal 
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The Census of Great Britain in 1851: comprising 
an account of the Numbers and Distribution of the 


People, their Ages, Conjugal Conditions, and Birth- | 


place ; with Returns of the Blind, the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Inmates of Public Institutions, 
and an Analytical Index. Reprinted in a Con- 
densed Form from the Official Reports and Tables. 
London : Longman and Co. 1854. 
Excerpt as a subject to gratify curiosity, the 
Census Report presents but little to attract the 
attention of more than one in a hundred of the 
population. To legislators and officials it may be 
of very great service; and, if it enable statesmen 
to legislate more beneficially, and functionaries 
to discharge their duties better, the apparent 


| 


| 


| 


futility of some of its details should not be hastily | 


condemned. 


It may, however, be a question of economy | 


worth consideration, whether the labour of taking | 


the census might not in future terminate when 
the statement of the gross population, number of 
houses, &c., obtained from the summaries, is pre- 


pared and first submitted to the Secretary of | 


State—that is, we doubt whether the subsequent 
revision to ensure accuracy and obtain minute 
details be indeed an “ indispensable process ;” for 

This revision involved the examination and totalling 
of more than twenty millions of entries contained on 
upwards of 1,250,000 pages of enumerators’ books. 
This accomplished, the facts and figures forming the 
groundwork of the abstracts to be prepared of the 
number of the people, their occupations, birthplaces, 
and condition as regards marriage, were then, once 
for all, settled and determined. 


Now these minutia will be, undoubtedly, very 
amusing to theinquisitive, and highly satisfactory 
to those who delight in poring over statistics ; 
but ifit could be ascertained that the revisions 
cost but one-tenth as much as the enumeration, 
many would be tempted to say that the curious, 
and the lover of statistical lore, “pay far too 
dearly for their whistle,” although the decrease of 
the expense of taking the census in 1851, as com- 
pared with the cost of taking it ten years before, 
should be really 5s. per 1000 of the population. 


In 1841 all the local expenses of the census of 
England were paid out of the poor-rate. In 1851 the 
whole of the expenses were voted by Parliament. 
The cost in England of taking the census, exclusive 
of postage and printing, was at the rate of 5/. 9s. for 
every 1000 of the population in 1841, and 5/. 4s. in 
1851, when the inquiry was greatly extended. 

It is not quite clear whether in the last of 
these sums the expense of the elaborate “ re- 
vision” of 1851 is included. But it is not our 


province to question the wisdom of politicians, 
nor to find fault with the vast amount of highly- 
useful information here collected, and ably (and | 
we have every reason to believe accurately) con- 


| sand, and to ten hundred thousand or a million, arrives 


| square miles divided into 583 squares, each containing | 
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densed, upon the presumption that /e jeu ne vaut | 
pas la chandelle. 
As so much has been already quoted of the | 
dry details of the census, we shall confine our | 
extracts chiefly to what strikes us to hg the | 
amusing portion of the work. | 
| 


OUTLAY IN SCHEDULES, BOOKS, &C. 

An adequate supply of schedules, with a liberal | 
allowance for contingencies and waste, was forwarded | 
from the Census Office to the local registrars and | 
others, the total number thus distributed in Great | 
Britain being nearly 7,000,000, the weight of which | 
was nearly forty tons. Note.—The weight of the 
schedules, blank enumeration-books, and other forms | 
dispatched from the central office for use in Great | 
Britain exceeded fifty-two tons. 


Method proposed to enable ordinary minds to conceive 
the aggregate of the population. 

The number of the people in England and Wales | 
was 17,927,609, namely, 16,921,888 in England, and | 
1,005,721 in Wales. It is difficult to form any con- 
ception of these large numbers, for men are rarely | 
seen in large masses, and when seen their numbers are | 
seldom known. It is only by collecting, as in other 
cases of measuring the units into masses, these masses 
into other masses, and thus ascending progressively 
to a unit comprehending all others, that the mind 
attains any adequate notion of such a multitude as a 
million of men. Thus, from a file of ten persons | 
which the eye takes in at one view, the mind readily 
conceives ten such groups or a hundred; and again | 
ascending to ten hundred or a thousand, to ten thou- 
sand or a myriad, to ten myriads or a hundred thou- | 


at a conception of the twenty-one millions of people 
which Great Britain contained within its shores on | 
the night of March 30, 1851. 


Other methods are proposed, and among the 
rest the capacity of the building of the first Great | 
Exhibition. 

Increase of the population in half a century. 

The population of Great Britain and the Islands of 
the British Seas amounted to 10,917,433 in March 
1801, and to 21,121,967 in March 1851; two nations, 
therefore, in numerical strength, but one in blood, are | 
now within the shores which were held by the nation 
enumerated at the beginning of the present century ; 
10,204,534 new people are interfused among the 
10,917,433 who represent the population of 1801. 

Distribution of the Population of England. 


The average distribution of the population of Eng- 
land is obtained by conceiving the area of 58,320 | 


25 square figures of 4 square miles; a market town 
in the central square containing 15,501 inhabitants, 
and the 24 similar squares arranged symmetrically 
around it in villages containing churches, and chapels, | 
and houses, holding in the aggregate 16,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now imagine the figures to be of every 
variety of form, as well as size, and a clear idea is 
obtained of the way that the ground of the island has 
been taken up and is occupied by the population. 


wi Proximity. 
The population may be looked at in another point 





| This great disparit 


| the census.) 






of view. Every person is in direct or indirect com- 
munication with other persons surrounding him, and 
the extent, intimacy, and number of the relations 
between people depend very much upon the degree of 
their proximity. If the persons, houses, villages, 
towns, are twice as far apart from each other in one 
country as they are in another, the force and inter- 


| action of the two communities will differ to an incon- 


ceivable extent. Proximity can be expressed with 
the same precision as density of population, upon the 
same hypothesis of equal distribution ; and its relative 
value in different countries and districts is equally 
interesting. 
Extraordinary disparity in the number of deaths among 
Scotchmen compared with mortality of Scotchwomen. 
Scotchmen die in greater numbers than Scotch- 
women, or they leave the women of Scotland at home 


; when they cross the ‘I'weed, as well as when they 


emigrate, and do not marry, or marry English wives ; 
so that to 100 men at the ages, 20-40, 40-60, 60- 
80, 80-100, the enumerators of 1851 found respec- 
tively 112, 117, 135, and 159 women in Scotland. 
of the sexes, which pervades 80 
many counties of Scotland, well deserves careful in- 
vestigation in connection with the law of marriage, 
the household manners, and the occupations of the 
people. 

Adult Population of Great Britain — Husbands and 

Wives— Widowers and widows— Bachelors 
and Spinsters. 

Great Britain, according to the census returns, con- 
tains 3,391,271 husbands, and 3461 wives. 382,969 men, 
who have been husbands,—widowers; and 795,590 
women who have been wives,—widows. If we take only 
the persons of the age of 20 and upwards, the bachelors 


| amount to 1,689,116, the spinsters to 1,767,194. 


Ages of the people. 
The following are the most remarkable results (of 
Of the 14,422,801 people living in 1821, 
6,981,068 were under 20 years of age, and 7,441,733 
were 20 years of age and upwards; while of the 


| 21,185,010 living in 1851, the numbers under 20 years 
| of age were 9,558,114, and the numbers of the age of 


20 years and upwards were 11,626,896. 

The increase in the young population under 20 
years of age in the 30 years (1821-1851) has been 
2,577,046; the increase in the adult population of 20 


| years of age and upwards in the same time has been 
| 4,185,163. 


The males of 20 years of age and upwards at the two 
periods amount to 3,587,600, and to 5,610,777 ; the in- 
crease in the 30 years has been consequently 2,023,177 
men of the age of 20 years and upwards. All of these 
numbers, it is evident, would not be able to “ go forth 
to war” if the population in mass were called to arms; 
and the quality of the population at after ages differs 
so much in vitality, strength, and intelligence, that it 
requires a still further analysis. 

The males at the soldier's age of 20 to 40, amounted 
to 1,966,664 in 1821, and to 3,193,496, in 1851: 
the increase in the 30 years is equivalent in number 


| to a vast army of more than twelve hundred thousand 


men—1,226,832. 
Number of the Deaf and Dumb. 
In Great Britain 12,553 persons (6884 males and 
5669 females) are returned as deaf and dumb. 0! 
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this number, 10,314 are in England, 2155 in Scotland, 
and 84 in the Islands in the British Seas. In Great 
Britain, 1 in every 1670 inhabitants is a deaf-mute, 
in England 1 in 1738, in Scotland 1 in 1340, and in 
the Islands 1 in 1704. According to the most recent re- 
turns, the average proportion of the deaf and dumb 
to the population of Europe generally is found to be 
lin every 1593 persons. In Holland, Belgium, and 
other states presenting chiefly a flat surface, the pro- 


It is that part of the Report of which we have 


reasonable proportion to the cost of time and 
money in arranging the materials. It would be 
impossible to give an adequate idea by extracts 
of the infinitude of divisions and sub-divisions 
required in this part of the subject, while a selec- 
ortion is much smaller than in Norway and Switzer- | tion from the tables would be of little service. 
and; indeed, in some of the Swiss cantons, where | Members of the Legal and Medical profession 
cretinism is prevalent amongst the mountain passes, | come under the heads “‘Sub-class 2 and 3, Class 
there is 1 deaf-mute in every 206 inhabitants. In | III.” Among the medical professors “empirics of 
Ireland, the average is 1 in 1380 persons; and in | various kinds— worm-doctors, homeopathic pro- 
the United States of America, where, however, the fessors, herb-doctors, and hydropathic practitioners, 
returns are admitted to be very defective, 1 in 2366. ‘fi pap th b-class (3) t sR atieat* 
Looking at the distribution of the deaf and dumb | [gure In the sub-class (3) to a sma begs or 
over the face of Great Britain, we find them to be | We mark with emphasis the two that we think 
more common in the agricultural and pastoral dis- | it would have been more gracious not to have 
triets, especially where the country is hilly, than in | classed with empirics. 
those containing a large amount of town population. 
The result of the investigation to ascertain the | 
“ mis-statements” in the age of “ladies” between 





least numerous body, and sustain no competition from 
| without such as that to which the clergy and medical 


twenty and twenty-five, is cleverly brought | men are exposed—a competition which, however, | 


| chiefly affects the incomes of the latter class, as the 
| incomes of the clergy are generally ot eae 
clergy of the Established Church (18,587), the law- 
are not known. vers (16,763), and the medical = (18,728), differ 
Persons of the age of 20 in 1851 must have been | little from each other in numbers, and in the aggre- 
10 years of age in 1841, and persons of the age of 25 | gate amount to 54,078. The three professions with 
in 1851 must have been of the age of 15 in 1841; and | their allied and subordinate members, not differing 
as there is acertain number of losses by death, it is | greatly from the average of 37,000 to each, amount to 
evident that, excluding the effects of migration, the | 110,730, and their importance cannot be over-rated ; 
numbers at the age of 20-25 in 1851 must be less than | yet in point of mere numbers they would be out-voted 
the ae! at the ages 10-15 in 1841, of whom | by the tailors of the Kingdom. i 
they (20-25) are the natural survivors. What are; ~ i sics 
the statements which the abstracts of ages express ? I It may be the novelty of meoting clas: ical 
‘ ‘ “ | Latin quotations in statistical returns which 
1841. The number of girls, age 10-15, was 1,003,119 | makes us doubt the propriety of their introduc- 
1851. The number of young women, age 
20-25, was, as stated in the returns, 1,030,456 | 
Now the first number could never have swollen in 
ten years to the magnitude of the second: we are 
driven to the hypothesis that in 1841 and in 1851 the eset 
heads of families returned several thousands of ladies | OUT present magnates In literature. ~~ 
of the higher ages at the age of 20-25; and the hypo-| _ The section on the civil and conjugal condition 
thesis is confirmed by comparing the diminished | of the people afforded an opportunity of relieving 
numbers returned at the age of 30-35 in 1851 with | the dry details of the census with occasional dis- 
the numbers returned as 20-25 in 1841, where it is | quisitions on the progress of moral improvement 
evident that the latter number is in deficiency as in the people. The names of some of the cele- 
much as the former number is in excess. brities of the two preceeding centuries are intro- 
1841, The number of young women of the duced—Charles the Second, Queen Anne, the 
age of 20-25, as stated in the re- 
onic MD NII. cs sekchapeGiniucrtacévdcacseress 973,696 | celebrated of the statesmen and courtiers of the 
vi. bag of oned a - the age | several eras. The memory of one person is re- 
pal -39, as stated in the returns, 768.711 vived, which we think it would have been better 
The ex esities fanihigtrathonn of the Telok into Great under all circumstances to have left undisturbed, 
t 7 s a $ rj >: r ¢ > 
Britain during the ten years 1841-51 has exercised Wale the tr ae of the aes nig gece ad 
some disturbing influence on the proportions; but, | ane cannot —_ an thn a _ ; - rt me: S| 
upon comparing the above numbers with those for | her, as is here done, with the gooc ane virincus 
males at the corresponding ages, the conclusion ap- | Queen Charlotte. Her connection with Bute 
pears to be inevitable that about 35,000 ladies, more | before and after the death of her husband left no 
er less, who have entered themselves in the second | doubt of her immorality in the minds of many, 
age, 20-40, really belong to the third age, 40-60. | and among the rest Horace Walpole, who states 
Millions of women have returned their ages correctly; | unreservedly that he was as satisfied of the Prin- | 
thousands have allowed themselves to be called | cess’s guilt as if he had seen her and Bute together. 
twenty, or some age near it, which happens to be the | Chesterfield, ever more generous and manly than 
ree i. oy peat. lh pe pecan d contracted | Walpole, is more charitable: for, though he admits 
vi) an either because they are quite unconscious | enie? Vv 
of Fn ve lapse of time, pt, Heme their.imagina- | there were grounds for strong suspicion, never the- 
| less the Princess might be innocent. In either 


tions still beg. acing over the hours of that age, or : _s ® 
because they chose foolishly to represent themselves | C€aS€ We do not think she was just the person to 


younger than they really were, at the scandalous | quote as an example of the improved morality of 
tisk of bringing the statements of the whole of their the court in the early part of the reign of George | 
countrywomen into discredit. With some trouble, | the Third. This portion of the census report, 
these mis-statements and errors of age can be partially | though we think it abnormous in the full and strict 
corrected ; and at future censuses, as the age becomes | sense of the word, will relieve the mind, and may 
better known, the errors, it may be sanguinely hoped, | he regarded as a curious experimental innovation 
Will not be repeated. | in the official department of our literature. 

The following benevolent suggestion is not | 
likely to be extensively tried in the present age: 

The great number of childless parents, of unmar- | Mr. James is not merely an historical novelist ; he 
ried persons, of orphans, and of large families, parti- | writes real history, and renders it as amusing as a 
cularly among the poor, sanctions the practice of | romance by the manner of his writing, for he Te- 
adoption, and points out the propriety of distributing | sembles the old chroniclers in the faculty of making 
destitute orphans and other children, who are now | pictures of his descriptions. Hence he was peculiarly 
kept at a great expense by parishes in work- | qualified to undertake the History of the Life of 
houses, and by societies in large buildings, among the | Richard Ceur de Lion, which Mr. Bohn has reprinted | 
childless families, who would cherish the children | in his “‘ Standard Library,” in 2 vols. It is as inter- 
with a sort of parental affection. esting as any of Mr. James’s romances, with the ad- 

Proportion of Irish in Scotland and England. vantage of being true.——The Ecclesiastical Histories 

Seven per cent., or 207,367 of the inhabitants of | @/ S0z0men and Philostorgius, the latter as epitomised 
Scotland are natives of Ireland, while 519,959, or three by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, and trans- 
per cent. of the inhabitants of England, are natives | lated by Mr. E. Walford, have been added by Mr. 
of Ireland. The demand for labour has therefore | Bohn, in one volume, to his “ Ecclesiastical Library.” | 
been proportionately greater in Scotland than in The 6th vol. of Gibbon’s History of the Decline | 
England. | and Fall of the Roman Empire has appeared in ‘“‘ Bohn’s 


y oe) cae els , | British Classics.” The notes with which the editor | 
Of Scotchmen in England and Englishmen in Scotland. | ety it are so copious as to have compelled 
> There are 130,087 natives of Scotland in England, or | the extension to another volume. It is by far the | 
170 ere oe oe the Population of England, and | best edition of Gibbon ever published, and_ the 
1000 of the population of Scotland.’ Scotland ned a . Phan sae oma apa a * 
Sent 47 per 1000 of its population to England—Eng- | ye nr aul mye ae mo me B z 19 Ww, esta 
lend and. Wales, 2 7-10ths per 1000 of its population | ©272P@“@ =” the Hellenics, by the Rev. J. S. Watson 

and Wales, 2 7-10ths p oO poy and the Rev. W. Dale, with a biographical notice, 


to § . . 
Scotland. | chronological table and index. The notes are not nu- 


out, and a true Jill found against no less than 
35,000 fair delinquents, whose names ,of course, 


t 
| tive that men of letters are in office. This is 


‘ : 
| occasionally of a graceful compliment to some of 











people must have been a work of great labour. | tory, and not disquisitional. 


most doubt whether the advantages will bear any | 


The members of the Profession of the Law are the | 


ion. Indeed, there is much in this report indica- | 


rendered more conspicuous by the introduction | Possible for him to hold. 


Georges I., II., and III., and some of the most 


the other. 
he left Harden. 
either his arguments or some other circumstances 
so influenced Lady Scott’s mind, that she, too, 
afterwards became a “ nonconformist ;” and that 
Sir William had to pay many and heavy fines on 
that account. 
| seems to have wandered about in solitude and 
sorrow, until at length he became acquainted 
with John Welsh, one of a family which for three 
generations had been noticeable for zeal in the 
Presbyterian cause. 
pelled from his charge for nonconformity, and 
| therefore was doubly likely to sympathise with 
Cameron. 
between the two, which, in spite of minor differ- 
ences of opinion, lasted until death. 
to Welsh that Cameron, with his noble sincerity 
and impassioned ardour, was bound to enter upon 
the office of the ministry. 
; Cameron declined, alleging that he could never 
speak without hurling forth his denunciations 
| against the indulged ministers. 
being at length overcome, he was first examined 
and then licensed by Welsh himself and another 
expelled minister (of whom a most interesting 
account may be found in the “Scots Worthies,” 
| by Howie of Lochgoin), 
licence was granted in the house of Henry Hall 
of Haughead, one of the few “gentlemen” who 
| were faithful to the last to the Covenanting cause. 


sy help of this com- 
plete edition of translations of the Classics, a person 
ignorant of Latin and Greek might attain an exten- 
sive knowledge of the literature of both.——T he 10th 
vol. of the /llustrated History of England almost con- 


| cludes Smollett’s most tedious history of the reign of 


George II. 
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The Life of the Rev. Richard Cameron. By G. M. 
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Anout half-way between Perth and Edinburgh 

stands the burgh of Falkland, in whose palace 

was committed that cruel deed which the genius 
of Walter Scott has made immortal—the murder 
of the Duke of Rothesay. In this burgh, towards 

“the end of Charles the First’s reign,” was born 

Richard Cameron. His father, a merchant in 

the town, is said to have been wealthy, and, when 

young Richard was old enough, obtained for him 
the appointment of precentor to the curate of 

Falkland. It may reasonably be inferred from 

this circumstance that Cameron had received a 

fair amount of classical education. Be this as it 


| may, a man of his fiery and earnest character 


could not long remain an inactive spectator of 
the great contests of the day. Carefully and 
faithfully studying these, he soon arrived at con- 


| clusions which made it impossible for him to re- 


tain his office, conscientiously, any longer. 
Hesitating not one moment between his interest 


| and his duty, he bade farewell to his friend the 


Falkland curate, and accepted a situation in the 
family of Sir William Scott, of Harden, “as 
chaplain or tutor.” This also it soon became im- 
Sir William and his 
family, who seem to have been of the moderate 
Presbyterian party, were in the habit of attending 


| divine service at the church of the nearest “in- 


dulged ” minister. Cameron’s soul could not be 
satisfied with a compromise, and both publicly 
and privately he denounced the “indulgence,” 
and those who accepted it. Matters soon came 
to a crisis. One Sunday he was desired to attend 
Lady Scott to the church. He went with her to 
the door; but not one step further would he go. 
Such conduct, of course, could not be endured by 
his employers; and he had once more to choose 
between fidelity to what he thought was the 
truth on the one hand, and worldly interest on 
His choice could not be doubtful, and 
It is related, however, that 


For some time poor Cameron 


Welsh had himself been ex- 


A friendship accordingly grew up 


It seemed 
For a long time 


refusal 


This 


John Semple. His 


We should merely weary our readers were we 


to enter into many details as to the “indulgences ” 
| against which Cameron felt bound to testify. 
Suffice it then to say that they allowed Presby- 
terian ministers to officiate, on an understood 
agreement that they were not to attack the 
authorities in their sermons, and that they were, 
generally, to be as polite as possible. 
part of the King and his counsellors these “ in- 
dulgences ” were very politic, as they tended to 
create disunion and disputes among the Cove- 
nanters; on the part of those ministers who 
accepted them they were, more than anything 
else, compromises between cash and conscience, 
between the law of God and the breeches-pocket. 


The classification of the occupations of the | merous; but they are what notes should be, explana- | Cameron, naturally enough, felt hot wrath against 


On the 
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them, and was by no means cautious in showing | 
it. Accordingly he had searcely been licensed 
when he frankly avowed that he should thence- | 
forth be a bone of contention among the Pres- 
bytery, inasmuch as his conscience impelled him 
to denounce what he regarded as a betrayal of 
God’s cause. He was first appointed to preach 
to the people of Annandale—stout border thieves, 
to whom Covenant, Church, and the like, were of 
no interest whatsoever. Knowing this, Cameron 
at first hesitated to enter on such an unpromising 
work, but was somewhat. coarsely encouraged by 
his friend Welsh, who said, “Go your way, 
titchie, set the fire of hell to their tails!” The 
first part of this advice Cameron immediately 
followed; and the second part he seems to have 
shortly adopted with no little success. His first 
sermon (the text of which was Jeremiah iii. 19) | 
was preached in the open fields, and a vast crowd 
of the men of Annandale assembled to hear it, 
doubtless more from curiosity than from any 
desire for spiritual edification. Cameron began 
to preach with that calmness which is ever so im- 
pressive when seen in a strong man; but soon 
words of fire rushed to his lips, and his impas- | 
sioned soul burst forth into noble exhortation 
and irresistible appeal. No phrasemonger, no 
user of soft words, was Richard Cameron ; and 
ere long he had to tell his auditors that they | 
—thieves, or the offspring of thieves—had in 
deed no chance of the kingdom of heaven. This 
plain speech had more effect by far than the most 
convincing arguments or the most polished rhe- 
toric ; and many a rough borderer who heard 
that day’s discourse abandoned the ways of ini- 
quity, and became a moral and God-fearing man. 
A blessing seems to have rested upon Cameron’s 
labours at this time ; and, though he never ceased 
to protest against what he deemed the “ back- 
slidings of his generation,” his work was com- 
paratively tranquil till the year 1678, when he 
was summoned, together with a brother-minister, | 
Wellwood, to attend a general meeting of the 
clergy at Edinburgh. His friends remonstrated 
with him against the freedom with which he 
spoke of the Indulgence, and urged him, for the | 
sake of the Church—which intestine disputes 
were sure to ruin—to abstain from denouncing a 
measure which had been accepted by the majority 
of his brethren. Cameron was, if not unmoved, 
yet stedfast. The wishes of friends, tranquillity, 
peace, the existence of the Church itself, seemed 
small matters to him when compared to the } 
grander duty of uttering his honest convictions. 
Other meetings, however, were held, and friends 
were clamorous, and man is weak ; and Cameron 
yielded so far as to give a promise that he would 
no longer use such strong language as heretofore. 
Considering the opinions which he held, we can- | 
not but consider this promise as wrong and 
sinful. If Richard Cameron considered the In- 
dulgence wrong, Richard Cameron was bound to 
say so ; not harshly or uncharitably, indeed, but 
with unmistakeable emphasis. He had, indeed, 
been as a stumbling-block, as a bone of conten- | 
tion to his brethren ; but he had been faithful to ! 
the higher law. He yielded ; and scarcely had 
the promise been given ere he knew that he had | 
sinned. No threats, no intimidation, could have 
shaken him; but false friends, with sophistry 
and cant, had done what force would have failed 
todo. Remorse, bitter and burning, seized upon 
his soul; but, with the true Scotch veracity, he 
knew that his promise, though rash and wrong, 
was binding upon him—and he kept it. In his 
former sorrows he had the grand consolation of | 
knowing that he had done his duty, and been 
faithful to his God; but now his sia was his | 
sorrow—and for sorrow of that kind there is but 
little consolation here on earth. He preached 
no more, wandered sorrowfully about the land, 
and, becoming sick at heart, and tired of life, 
could no longer endure existence in a country | 
whose Sabbath worship reminded him weekly of | 
his sin ; and, leaving Scotland, hesailed for Holland. | 
Holland was in those days what England is | 
now—a sanctuary for the vanquished of every 
land and every creed. In 1678, when Cameron 
arrived there, many of the most earnest Presby- | 
terian Ministers had sought it as a “Camp of | 
Refuge.” Calumny had been busy with his 
name, and tales of his weakness and want of | 
courage had been spread among the exiled Cove- | 
nanters. In his own eyes, indeed, and in the 
sight of God, Cameron had been weak, had 
sinned ; but he was guitless before man, and he | 
knew it. He had not come to Holland to live ia 
idleness, and was seon busy in his sacred task— 
healing the wounded soul, and giving strength ' 


'and holding public fast-days in 


the men of those days. 
i alone; twenty armed men were with him when 
{his brother Michael read out the declaration— 


to the trembling heart. His first public sermon, 
preached at Rotterdam, convinced all who heard 
it that he had been grossly slandered; and he 


soon attained great popularity and influence | 
| among the exiles, whose chief leaders at that 


time were the Revs. M‘Ward and Brown. 
Cameron stayed in Holland about two years, 


and in his absence the cause of the Covenanters | 


was entirely ruined. Galled into aetion by in- 
tolerable oppression, they had risen in armed 
insurrection ; and, after a contest whieh Scott's 
“Old Mortality” has mad. familiar to every 
one, had been routed at the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, in 1679. 
victors, terrible were the sufferings of the van- 
quished. No fouler or darker page—none which 
is more stained and streaming with the blood of 
the innocent—can be found in History than that 


which records the doings of Claverhouse, of | 


Dalyell, and their masters. It cannot be sur- 
prising that the Covenanters in Holland, when 


they heard of the defeats and sufferings of their | 


brethren in the faith, should have longed to re- 
new the struggle, and to hurl their defiance once 
again at the head of the oppressor. A mis- 


sionary was needed, and the selection fell upon | 
Richard Cameron; and, though he knew right well | 


that his journey would be fatal to himself, he 


believed that it would be useful to the cause of | 


God, and he resolved to go. He was ordained 


specially for his task, by the Reverend Messrs. | 


Roleman, M‘Ward, and Brown. They placed 
their hands solemnly upon his head: M‘Ward’s 
stayed there longest; a vision, sad but glorious, of 


the future flashed before his eyes; and he at | 


length exclaimed: “ Behold, all ye beholders, this 
is the head of a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, 
who shall lose the same in his master’s service, 


| and it shall be placed so high that all may see it.” 


Cameron arrived in Scotland in 1680, and 


sealed his principles with his blood in the same | 


He | 


year. Short but stormy was his mission. 
found but too many disappointments. and disen- 


chantments; but through these, through calamity, | 


through tempest, and through sorrow, he 
struggled as became a brave man and a believer. 
He was not without fellow-labourers, equally 


‘sready to spend and be spent in the same cause; | 
| and, though not even one man had helped him, 


there was that in him which would have made 


1 him “bate no jot of heart or hope,” though on | 
| the other side legions stood arrayed. 
After preaching in different secluded places, | 
moors, | 


the 
Cameron, Cargill, and their friends, resolved to 


| issue a public declaration of their principles and 


objects. One was accordingly drawn up, and 
made public “at the Market-cross of Sanquhar,” 
June 22, 1680. This “Sanquhar declaration,” 
which our space forbids us to quote, should be 
read by all who wish to understand the spirit of 
Cameron dared not go 


troops were posted in every neighbouring town, 


ready to cut him off; against him was all the | 
| authority of England and Scotland—/or him only 


a score or two of humble men ; and yet in this 
declaration he fearlessly denounces and disowns 
the King! The very next week a proclamation 
was issued, declaring him a traitor, and offering 
five thousand marks for his head. Cargill and 
Douglas were also mentioned, and likewise 


| Richard’s brother Michael, for each of whom three 
| thousand marks were offered. 


In order to make 
this proclamation effectual, a most tyrannical 
measure was adopted. All the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring parishes of Carsphairn, Balmaclellan, 


| Dalry, Loudon, Glencairn, &c., above the age of 
| sixteen, were required to take a solemn oath that 


they had not harboured the traitors, that they 


| had not seen them, and that they knew not the 


places of their concealment. This measure could 
only tend to encourage perjury. 

The Proclamation was dated the 30th of June, 
1680, and Cameron had not now more than three 
weeks to live. His next sermon was preached at 
Swineknowe, a little place in Lanarkshire, his 
text being these words of Isaiah: “ And a man 
shall be as an hiding-place from the wind and a 


| covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 


dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” An audience assembled to hear 
him, and his fiery eloquence gushed freely out. 
Among other things, he uttered a distinct and 
unmistakeable prophecy, that the Lord would 
sweep, the Stuart family from the throne—a 
propheey which eight years sufficed to fulfil. He 
again preached “at the Grass Water-side, near 


Horrible was the cruelty of the | 


| Cumnock,” uttering freely many prophetical ex- 
| pressions. Nearer and nearer, though uncon- 
| sciously to him, the fatal day was silently ap- 
| proaching; but, as yet, he had health and cou- 
| rage to labour. _Opposed by some neighbouring 
lairds, he told one of them that he should die 
childless, and another, that he should suffer by 
burning—both of which predictions came to pass. 
It is also related that, when he was one day 
speaking to the people in a house, a mighty tem- 
pest raged without; and that, as the thunder 
pealed and the lightning flashed, Cameron ex- 
horted all who had gathered around him to re- 
member that they were in the presence of their 
God. Struck with no feeling of awe or reverence, 
either by the terrors of the scene or the exhorta- 
tions of the preacher, one Andrew Dalzell, who 
was then present, said, “ Sir, we neither know 
you nor your God.” Cameron quelled the in- 
| solent blasphemer by a look, and then made 
answer: “ You, and all who do not know my 
God in mercy, shall know him in judgment, 
which shall be sudden and surprising in a few 
days upon you: and I, as a sent servant of Jesus 
| Christ, whose commission I bear, and whose 
badge I wear upon my breast,—I give you warn- 
ing, and leave you to the justice of God!” 
| Dalzell was in perfect health when this terrible 
warning was given, and possibly laughed it to 
| scorn; but in a few days he died suddenly, in a 
fearful state. Next week Cameron preached 
| twiee, the second time from John v. 40: “ Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life.” 
| These beautiful words seemed so applicable to his 
present situation that he could not refrain from 
| tears; and tearful also were all his auditors. After 
| this, for a day or two, he was closely shut up in his 
room ina state of profound despondency. Alarmed 
at his long seclusion, the mistress of the house at 
| last had his door forced open; and, on her asking 
him wherefore he was so sad, he replied, “ That 
weary promise I gave to these ministers has lain 
| heavy upon me; and for this cause my carcass 
shall dung the wilderness, and that ere it be long.” 
Brave and faithful Cameron, it was right that 
| thou shouldest still feel remorse for thy weakness: 
but thy brothers will never dwell upon it, when in 
| fancy they see the flash of the swords and hear 
the noise of the guns at Airsmoss! Fora day or 
two more, as if prescient of his rapidly approaching 
fate, he was uninterruptedly engaged in earnest 
| and passionate prayer, At length, on the summer 
morning of July 18, 1680, he stood by his friend 
Cargill’s side in Clydesdale, and when he had 
preached, they agreed to meet on the coming 
Sunday at Craigmead. Out from the golden 
gates of the East, softly but with loveliness and 
| lustre, full many a Sunday has since dawned 
upon the world; but, when the “coming Sunday” 
of which Cameron spoke had come, all mysteries 
were solved for him, and the unspeakable glory 
and grandeur of the Eternal One were seen 
through a thinner veil than here ! 

The vengeance of the Government which 
Cameron had defied was now about to fall upon 
him. The Earl of Linlithgow, Claverhouse, and 
| other officers, marched into Galloway with a 
| regiment of foot and seven troops of horse, who 
| gradually closed round and hemmed in Cameron’s 
| little band, which, in the last fight, numbered 
| only sixty-three—twenty-three horse and forty 
| foot—under the military command of the brave 
| and trusty Hackston of Rathillet. On the last 
| night of his life Cameron rested at the house of a 
| friend “at the water of Ayr.” In the morning 
| they brought him water. Having carefully 
| washed his hands, he gazed upon them and 
| clasped them on his face. “This is their last 
| washing,” said he; “I have need to make them 
| clean, for there are many to see them!” A little 

girl had brought him the water ; and her mother, 
| when Cameron thus spoke, could not refrain from 
‘tears. She wept. But, turning round and 
| earnestly regarding her, “ Weep not for me,” he 
| cried, “weep not for me, but weep for yourself 
and yours, and for the sins of this sinful land; for 
you have many melancholy, sorrowful, and 
weary days before you !” 

Stretching out several miles between the 
parishes of Cumnock, Mauchline, and Muirkirk, 
there is a large morass named Airsmoss; and 
here, while the Government troops were searching 
all around, Richard Cameron and his followers 
lay secure. On Wednesday night, the 21st July, 
they learnt that the soldiers were in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and thereupon sent out two 
scouts to observe them. Morning came; and the 
scouts had not returned. Two others were sent 
to seek them, and to procure as: much informa- 
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tion as possible as to the enemy’s movements. 
All four messengers returned together, and with | | written. 
The | 
but about 4 | 
the 
22nd), the dragoons were upon them, headed by 
Flight was hopeless, and 
In this terrible moment 
the Covenanters gathered around the dear pastor 
Three 
times was his voice uplifted, and three times did 
“Lord, spare 
encouraged 
his little band to fight it out to the last, and 
was the day for whose coming 
The charge of the enemy hin- 
dered any further exhortations; and scarcely had 
the fight commenced when Cameron fell to the 
Valiant 
but was at 
and Michael Cameron 
had the 
the 
Cameron’s head and hands 
were severed from his body by Murray, a dragoon, 
who uttered these few words, which, few as they 
‘These are 
the head and hands of a man who lived praying 


” 


tidings that showed escape to be hopeless. 
morning passed tranquilly away; 
o'clock in the afternoon (it was Thursday, 
Bruce of Earlshall. 

battle was destruction. 


in whose defence they were about to die. 


the same prayer issue from his lips, 
the green and take the ripe!” He 


protested that this 
he had longed. 


ground, killed—shot through the head. 
Hackston showed noble intrepidity, 
length compelled to yield; 
shared his brother’s death. gravely 
Covenanters fought, and twenty-eight of 
dragoons were slain. 


are, are Cameron’s best epitaph: — 


and preaching, and died praying and fighting. 


A large flat stone, supported on four pillars, and 
’ the | 
form of a Bible and a sword, marks the place | 


on which are sculptured the initials “R. C 


where Cameron fell. 


With an infamous refinement of cruelty, Ca- 
head and hands were shown to his poor 
old father, whom the ruffians mocked and jeered 
as they asked him whether he knew whose they 
He kissed the dear remains of his well- 
and made answer: “I know them, 
my dear sons: 
Lord, who 


meron’s 


were. 
beloved son, 
I know them; they are my son’s, 
itis the Lord; good is the will of the 
cannot wrong me nor mine, but has made good- 
ness and mercy to follow us all our 
M‘Ward heard of his death in Holland, and 
mourned for his brave brother in the ministry; 
mourned not the less deeply that long ago he had 
foretold his fate—foretold it literally, for Came- 
ron’s head was placed, together with his hands, on 
the Netherbow-port, Edinburgh, that all might see 
it. When the “coming Sunday” arrived, Donald 
Cargill stood alone at the meeting-place; but he 


honoured the memory of his dear friend and 
fellow-labourer in his sermon, the noble and 
appropriate text for which was, “ Know ye not 


that there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel ?” 

We have spoken with warm praise of Richard 
Cameron ; for we felt that he deserved all honour 
for his sincerity, earnestness, piety, and valour. 
Let it not be supposed for one moment, how- 
ever, that we have had any sectarian motive 
for doing so. Of the present P resbyterianism we 
know little, and do not seek to know much more. 

If we have not utterly spoiled the faets of 
Cameron’s life by our narrative of them, 
reader will, we trust, by this time have come to 
agree pretty much in our estimate of his charac- 
ter. We offer no excuse for having praised a 
man who was without the pale of orthodoxy; for | 


the truest orthodoxy is that which is most bound- | 


lessly charitable. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Druses of the Leben, their Manners, Customs, 


and History, with a Translation of their Re- | 


ligious Code. By GrorGe WaAsHINGTON 
Cuasseaup. London: Bentley. 
Mr. CuHassEaup was born in Syria, and has 


passed there the greater portion of his life, his 


father having been settled at Beyrout, in some | 


mercantile enterprise. Hence reliance can be 
placed upon his descriptions of the country and 
the people; for he has not, like a tourist, formed 
his judgments of all upon the accidents of the 
few he chances to fall in with by the way, but he 
writes from actual aequaintance with the scenes 
-— persons he describes. His picture of them 

’,upon the whole, a pleasing one. He speaks 
i warm commendation of their honesty; he 
found them hospitable, kind-hearted, and in- 
telligent. The country abounds in natural 
beauty, is rich in the variety of its productions, 
and yields abundant crops to the husbandman 


With very little labour. This will be the standard | 


book on Syria, for it comes from the best autho- 
rity that has yet written upon the country. We 


have not much space to bestow, but we cannot ' 


‘efrain from making some short extracts to ex- 


days.” 


the | 





| hibit the pleasant style in ala the work i 


Here is : 
STREET-SCENE IN BEYROUT. 

In snow-white loose trousers and blue silk jacket, 
with unexc eptionable red cap and aupers, a costly 
shawl girdle, and a jaunty air, the spruce Greek cap- 
tain brushes by the more sedate and the more soberly- 
clad Armenian banker, whose wide black turban and 
loose grey robes are but poor indications of the im- 
mense wealth at his command. But though strangers 
might be misled by this, not so the experienced eye 
of yonder harping Hebrew, whose emaciated features 
and untrimmed beard are in strict accordance with 
his careless and filthy attire, and the sordid avarice 
that reigns within. But the Jew gives place to a 
group of boisterous sailors, who, set on shore for a 
day’s liberty, are rollicking through the streets in 
shirts with blue facings, and stout duck trousers, un- 
certain as to when and where they are to have their 
day’s carousal. Closely-hooded friars, with cunning 
peeping from under their hoods, glide smoothly and 
noiselessly, like serpents, among the living mass. 
The spruce Aleppine beau, the sprucer Beyrout gal- 
lant, saunter into the bazaars in search of listless 
amusement; busy-looking European merchants, in 
wide-brimmed straw hats, are conversing earnestly 
with natives and brokers relative to commercial trans- 
actions; ship captains of a dozen different nations, 
followed by sailors and boys laden with fruits and 
provisions, are hastening towards marina; whilst, with 
less ceremony and about as much civilit y as a bear, 
the dissip¢ ited Turkish soldier elbows his w ay through 
the multitude, his costume a perfect caricature upon 
the discipline of the army. Meanwhile, like angels 
flitting to and fro amongst the troubled spirits of the 
earth, are women of all nations and creeds, from the 
fair western belle, clad in the height of Parisian 
fashion, with parasol and bonnet «@ /a mode, to the 
equally beautiful, though darker, sylph from Damas 
cus, who, closely enveloped in her thick white veil, 
yet displays suflicient beauty peeping forth from her 
loveable eyes to convince one of the fact that the 
sweetest kernels are sometimes concealed within a 
rough and unsightly husk. But amongst these, only 
distinguishable in the streets from the greater accu- 
mulation of dust upon her white izar, and adhering 
to her yellow boots, we recognise the daughter of a 
Druse of the Lebanon; and if testimony of this fact 
be wanting, we have it in her mother, who follows 
closely and jealously upon her footsteps, bearing on 
her head the emblem of her people, the shorter and 
peculiar horn worn by the Druse females. 


Let us turn now to 
THE DRUSE WOMEN. 

Whilst the master of the house is asleep, the wife 
and daughter wash up the cooking utens ils and put 
these by till evening; the children go forth on various 
errands of amusement, else fall asleep under the shad 
| of the nearest tree. The wife has minor duties to 
attend to in the village, so she leaves us alone with 
the eldest daughter, who is a buxom lass of between 
sixteen and seventeen, and who, sitting down near us, 
enters into conversation without the least restraint or 
affectation. This fact alone proves that the Druses 
are not that jealous people they are sometimes repre- 
sented to be, nor are their women such slaves to the 
prevailing Mahometan custom in Syria of excluding 
their sex from the companionship of men ; this rigid 
law has only effect in the intercourse of the Druses 
with each other, or with the Turks, and this fact 
| also proves that they have greater confidence in the 
| good faith and honour of Christians and strangers 
than they can place upon their own fraternity. If we 
may judge by the sample before us, the Druse women 
| are not one whit behind their sisters in more civilised 
| countries as far as regards natural sharpness of 
| intellect, and even wit; they possess, beyond a doubt, 
| the rough unpolished matter which when worked up 
| would constitute what is styled elegance and manners 
| —a perfect illustration of the aptitude of that ancient 
| proverb which says, that the roughest surface often 
| contains within it the greatest mineral wealth. 
| Somehow or other, the Druses, in common with all 
| classes inhabiting Syria, are born with a natural ten- 
| dency to politeness and etiquette. This is more 
| particularly the case with the women; the wildest 
mountain girl possesses a refinement of manners, an 
elegance of deportment, and a delicacy of speech, 
| which one might seek for in vain amongst a similar 
| class in England and France. That heavy awkward 
gesture and speech so familiar to clodhoppers, and 
which so immediately stamps the creature with the 
class he belongs to, is never to be met with in the 
East. 
| We close with a spirited sketch of 
GAZELLE HUNTING. 
| We have barely proceeded twenty minutes before 


| the keen eye of the 

| gazelles quietly grazing in the distance. Immediately 
| he reins in his horse, and enjoining silence, instead of 
| riding at them, as we might have felt inclined to do, 
| he skirts along the banks of the river, so as to cut off, 
| if possible, the retreat of these fleet animals where 
| the banks are narrowest, though very deep, but which 
| would be cleared at a. single leap by the gazelles, 
| Having successfully aecomplished this manceuvre, he 
again removes the hood from the bawk, and indicates 
to us that precaution is no longer necessary ; accord- 


faleoner has descried a herd of | 








ingly, first ling a 1 fe w slugs to the charges in our 
barrels, we b alance our guns in an easy posture, and, 
giving the horses their reins, set off at full g sallop, and 
with a loud hurrah, right towards the alread ly startled 
gazelles. The timid animals, at first paralysed by our 
appearance, stand and gaze for a second terror-stricken 
at our approach ; but their pause is only momentary; 
they perceive in an instant that the retreat to their 
favourite haunts has been secured, and so they dash 
wildly forward with all the fleetness of despair, 
coursing over the plain with no fixed refuge in view, 
and nothing x but their fleetness to aid in their delivery. 
A stern chase is and so, doubtless, o1 
the present occasion it would prove with ourselves 
there is many and many a mile of level country bef 
us, and our horses, though swift of foot, 
chance in this respect with the gazelles. Now, } 
the old man has watched for a good opportun 


ever, 
to display the skill of his falconry ; 


1 long chase, 








stand 








prowess and 











has followed us only at a hand-gallop, but the hawk, 
long inured to like pastime, stretches forth its neck 
eagerly in the direction of the flying prey, and, be ng 
loosened from its pinions, sweeps up into the ir like 
a shot, and passes overhead with incredible velocity 


i 
Five minutes more, and the bird has outstripp¢ 
the speed of the light-footed razelle ; we see 
through the dust and baze that our own speed throws 
around us, hovering but an instant over the terrified 
herd: he has singled out his prey, and, diving with 
unerring aim, fixes his iron talons into the head of the 
terrified animal. This is the signal for the others to 
break up their orderly retreat, and to speed over the 
plain in every directi Some, despite the danger 
that hovers on their track, make straight for their old 
and familiar haunts, assing within twenty yards 

of where we ride, afford us an opportunity of display- 
ing our skill as amateur huntsmen on k; nor 
does it require but little nerve and dexterity to fix 
our aim whilst tearing over the ground. 
However, the moment presents itself; the loud report 
of barrel after barrel startles the unaccustomed in 

mates of that unfreqt uented waste; one gazelle leaps 
twice its own height into the air, and then rolls over, 
shot through the heart; another bounds on yet a 
dozen paces, but, wounded mortally, staggering, h 

and then falls to the ground. ‘ 


his is no time for 
to pull in and see what is the amount of damage done; 


ed eve 1 
him 








nd, Pp 


horseba. 


our horses are 









for the falcon, heedless of all surrounding incidents, 
clings firmly to the head of its terrified victim, flap- 
ping its strong wings awhile before the poor | rute’s 


1° 


terrified eyes, half blinding it, and rendering its head 
dizzy, till, after tearing round and round with incre- 
dible speed, the poor creature stops panting for breath, 

r, drops down faint- 


1 






and, overcome with excessive ter? 


ing upon the eartl Now the r resounds with the 
acclamations and hootings of the ruthless victors. 
The old man is wild in his transports of delight. 


More certain of the prowess of he bird than our- 
selves, he has stopped awhile to gather together the 
} 





fruits of our booty, and, with these suspended to his 
saddle-bow, he canters up leisurely, shouting lustily 
the while the praises of his infallible hawk; then, 
getting down and hoodwinking the bird again , he 
first of all takes the precaution of faste od gethe 








fallen gazelle, and then he human¢ ly 
its nostrils. Gradually, the natural 
brilliancy returns to the dimmed eyes of the gazelle ; 
then it struggles valiantly, but vainly, to disentangle 
itself from its fetters. Pitying its efforts, the falcon 


the legs of 
blows up i 











throws a handkerchief over its head, and, securi 

this prize, claims it as his own; declaring that he 
will bear it home to his house in the mountains, 
where, after a few weeks’ kind treatment and care 


it will become as domesticated and affectionate as a 


spaniel. 





EDUCATION. 


French Language. 1 
Eleventh Edition. B 
Simpkin and Co. 
Tuts work is especially desig 
to study the French language without the aid of a 
master. That it has been found in practice to effect 
its design is best proved by the fact that it has 
passed through no less than eleven editions. The 
plan appears to be this: the pupil is advised first to 
read over some French sentences with some English 
ones, and thus to obtain some idea of the difference 
between the two languages. This done, he proceeds to 
translate the French words into the English. Having 
thus mastered the elements of the language, the rules 
for its construction are given, and illustrated by 
copious exercises, which the student is to write and 
learn. It appears to be a thoroughly practical book. 





J.J. P. lz 


Guide to the sy 
y t. SANDIER. 


BRETHON. 
London : 
rned for those who wish 





Algebra. By Peter Nicnot- 
soy, and J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S. Seventh 
Edition. London: Simpkin and Co. 

WE cannot attempt to offer an opinion as to the 

quality of this book, for to do so we must test it by 

selving some of its problems, for which we have 
neither leisure nor inclination. But there is no need 
for such a task. The public have already passed 


A Practice 


il System of 


judgment upon the work by so patronising it that six 
editions have 
occasion to do more than 


a seventh. 


been sold; and therefore we have no 
announce its entrance into 
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Janus, Lake Sonnets, §c. By Davrp Hott. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 
Ir is more than probable that Shelley’s idea, re- 


poetry by wrong and sorrow, has served to colour 
the features of modern literature. Such an idea 
literally received is apt to give the muse a show 
of peevishness and gloom, even when the poet’s 
heart is thrilling with hope, and when it is 
least of all seared with the “proud man’s con- 
tumely” or, “the pangs of despised love.” It 


is a partial view, not a broad, piercing gaze into | 
the depths of literature, or into the pulsations | 


of life, which makes Mr. Holt exclaim: 
Grief alone 

Can string the chords of the celestial lyre, 

To that deep utterance which acceptance finds 

In the great Temple where Urania stands 

To weigh the merit of her worshippers. 
We have yet to be convinced that human nature 
must be lachrymal in order to show the splendour 
of her intellect; or that a poet must go wailing 
at the foot of Parnassus, or otherwise the fair 
sisters will not stretch forth their white hands 
to help him up the slippery steep. Is there 
really no “acceptance” but through sighs and 
groans ? And is the child who is rejoicing and 
plucking cowslips in the meadow Jess an object 


of poetry than he who is mournfully planting | 
The emotion of sorrow | 
is not more inherently poetic than the emotion | 


cypress on a grave ? 


of rapture, and although affliction is a sure 


way of revealing the human heart, it is not the | 
Now we are so much the more pleased | 
with Mr. Dayid Holt since he, holding the view 


only way. 


we have quoted, does not obtrude grief, real or 
imaginary, on the attention of the public. That 
is acheap, and consequently an unstable fame, 


which a poet gains for his poetry only through | 
The | 


his presumptive personal misfortunes. 
moment it is premised, whether true or false, 


that the poet’s sufferings are ideal and not veri- | 


table, from that moment decay touches the fair 
fabric of his popularity. Mr. Holt will run no 
risk on this score. 


because his poems are the product of a clear, 
sensible, and excellently artistic mind. 
only space to extract one of the Lake Sonnets, 
which we do, not because it is the best in the 
book, but because it came first to hand, and 
will serve to show the easy grace of the writer. 
AT THE GRAVE OF WORDSWORTH, 
IN GRASMERE CHURCHYARD. 

Oh, better far than richly sculptured tomb, 

Oh, fitter far than monumental pile 

Of storied marble in cathedral aisle 

Is this low grassy grave, bright with the bloom 

Of nature, and laid open to the smile 

Of the blue heaven—this stone that tells to whom 

The spot is dedicate, who rests beneath 

In this God's acre, this fair field of death ; 

Ob, meet it is, great Bard, that in the breast 

Of this sweet vale, and ‘neath the guardian hills 

By thee so loved, thy venerated dust 

Should lie in peace ; and it is meet and just 

That evermore around thy place of rest 

Should rise the murmur of the mountain rills. 

Mr. Holt is the more welcome just now be- 
cause his verse is entirely free from purpose- 
less ornament, or tinsel of words, or “fine un- 
intelligibilities.” A poem confused in sense loses 
precisely as a song does when the singer does not 
articulate clearly ; and therefore it is a rare re- 
commendation of Mr. Holt that no reader can 
unwilfully misinterpret his meaning. The poems 
have afforded us much pleasure. 
they contain no thoughts to dazzle or astonish 


with their uncommonness ; but then they have | 


no meanness, and their characteristic is music 
sustained through variety of time and measure. 
The poems have a still higher quality—reflection 
—which Bulwer calls “sorrow’s companion ;” 


but whether in this case the companionship is | 


true we cannot say. They are, in fact, earnest 
without being sombre, and meditative without 
being so “ awfully profound ” that one is anxious 
to escape from their presence. The appreciation 
of our readers for poetry will not be diminished, 
but rather enhanced, by a perusal of Janus and 
J ake Sonnets. 








‘vonnets on the War. By ALEXANDER SmirH and 


by the Author of “ Balder.” 
Our Alexander Smith has formed a sort of lite- 
rary alliance with a poet of kindred spirit, the 
author of “ Balder,” who calls himself Sydney 
Yendys, but is called by others Mr. Dobell. They 
have leagued their pens to produce a little pam- 
phlet of Sonnets inspired by the war, and these 


Whatever popularity he may | 
acquire will not be from a_ personal history | 
forming the main charm of his verse, but simply | 


We have | 


It is true that | 


are put together without anything to indicate | if he were unburdening his mind of memories 


guess at the authorship of each one, and, truth to 


| Say, it is difficult to assign them to their proper 
_Te- | origins. They vary much in merit, but not much 
echoed by Mr. Holt, that men are cradled into | 


in style. Some of the subjects are not happily 
chosen; and some of them are treated a little too 
abstractly. It is, however, the best tribute to 
the war which the poets have yet given us. The 
war poem still remains to be written. We extract 
two of the best. 


OUR MOTHER. 
Christmas will come. Is England gay and glad? 
Weary she turns from the untasted feast, 
And listens at the window of the East 
To catch the far-off tidings, proud or sad. 
| Many a weary vigil she has had. 
Look on her face! Her thoughts have gone away 
| To that far time when she did dance and play 
In sunny forests in a wolf-skin clad. 
And now she dreams of unforgotten sons— 
Her eldest Alfred; and a slow tear runs 
Down her worn cheek ; a wind of memory stirs 
The long grass in the churchyard of her heart. 
She listens at the East! Whoe’er thou art, 
| Thank God if thou art call'd a son of hers. 


| CHILDLESS. 
The Son thou sentest forth is now a Thought— 
A Dream. To all but thee he is as nought 
| As if he had gone back into the same 
} Bosom that bare him. Oh, thou grey pale Dame, 
With eyes so wan and wide, what! knowest thou where 
Thy Dream is such a thing as doth up-bear 
| The earth out of its wormy place? I’ the air 
Dost sce the very fashion of the stone 
That hath his face for clay? Deep, deep, hast found 
The texture of that single weight of ground 
Which to each mole and mark that thou hast known 
Is special burden? Nay, her face is mild 
And sweet. In Heaven the evening star is fair, 
And there the mother looketh for her child. 





Tue indefatigable Chevalier de Chatelain has pub- 
lished an admirable translation of Gay’s Fables into 
| French verse, preserving wonderfully the spirit of the 
original. We have rarely seen so faithful a rendering ; 
and even English idioms are conveyed in their true 
meaning, and with less of circumlocution to express 
them than is usually found in French translations of 
English books. The Chevalier has thoroughly 
mastered the genius of our language. ——The 7th and 
8th vols. of Southey’s edition of Cowper's Life and 
Works have been added to “ Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” 





And thus he taught each little child, 
If he would please the Lord, 
That he must do his father's will, 
And mind his mother’s word. 
A specimen of a book in verse for children, called The 
History of our Blessed Lord (Parker). But why not 
in decent verses? Why should children be plagued 
with such trash as this? —-We regret, too, that we 
cannot praise a small volume called Leaves from Life, 
by L. M. R. (Baxter); for it is quite a drawing-room 
| table-book, so handsomely printed, so superbly bound, 
| and so fancifully adorned with engravings. But, in 
truth, the poems have no sparks of genius, and they 
are defective in art. They are little better than com- 
| mon-places turned into verse. Such rhymes as these 
| are not rare—‘ tone,” ‘come ;” ‘ witnesses,” ‘ oppor- 
tunities.” And this is the style, from “ The Song of 
| the Crystal Palace ”"— 
Victoria, pass thy royal word— 
The word that rules the free; 
Arrest the wild and ruthless work, 
Reverse the stern decree; 
And let the Spirit of the Dome, 
Nigh driven from its crystal home, 
Have audience of thee. 
A specimen of The Bugle'of the Black Sea (Hardwick) 
will probably satisfy our readers. This is a descrip- 
tion of the storm in the Black Sea :— 
Short time we had to look or think— 
Came glowering o'er the main 
A stagnant cloud with spongy brink, 
Was like a battle train, 
But thicker far, and steep'd in red, 
Like breath of Irish bog, 
A powder-mill blown up, or e’en 
A real London fog. 


| Is it enough ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| their parentage; so that the reader can only | too painful to be withheld, than as if he intended 


to furnish them with matter of amusement. 
Some such feeling as this appears to have ani- 
mated Mr. Peter Burke throughout the compo- 
sition of the several series of anecdotes of which 
the present is the second. Avoiding all the more 
human phases of our nature (of which even the 
annals of the law can supply most touching 
examples), Mr. Burke delights in illustrating 
the demoniac. In the words of his Shaksperean 
motto, his book tells of nothing but— 

Of cruel, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 

Of accidental judgments, casual! slaughter ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause ; 

And, in the upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ head. 
However, since such is the plan of the book, we 
have no disposition to quarrel with it; and, as 
there are people in the world who would much 
rather read the details of a murder than of a 
marriage, we doubt not that the revival of these 
horrors will excite the liveliest interest. The 
first series of Zhe Romance of the Forum enjoyed 
success; and the same may be safely predicted 
for the second. 

We will now proceed to give the heads of the 
more notable among Mr. Burke’s causes célébres. 
LORD CRICHTON’S REVENGE. 

This tragedy occurred in the reign of King 
James I. Lord Crichton lost an eye in a fencing 
bout with one John Turner, a teacher of the art 
of defence. Having treasured up a most cowardly 
desire for revenge during seven years, he hired 
two men to assassinate Turner, which they ef- 
fected at a public-house in Whitefriars. For this 
offence Lord Crichton was hanged on the 29th of 





June, 1612. The trial was remarkable on two 
| accounts; firstly, because of a remarkable appeal 
| for merey addressed by the prisoner to the King; 
secondly, because of Bacon’s (then Solicitor- 
General) logical reply to the same. 

AN ENGLISH DUEL ABROAD. 

This is the case of Edward Ely, who was tried, 
in 1720, at the Old Bailey, for the murder of 
Lieutenant Bignall. Both the prisoner and the 
deceased were on board the English fleet in the 
Baltic, and a dispute arose about the sale of some 
prize-money by the deceased to the prisoner. 
This led to a challenge; and, in order that the 
duel might be fought fairly, the parties landed 
upon a small Swedish island near to where the 
ship was lying. The evidence of the witnesses 
established the fact that the prisoner ran the 
deceased through the body before the latter had 
time so much as to draw his sword. Ely was 
hanged at Tyburn. 

The chapter headed “Murders in Inns of 
Court” will be read with interest by those who 
inhabit those sombre localities. ‘The cases cited 
are three in number. Francis Williams, a laun- 
dress, was killed, in 1724, by her master, Con- 
stantine Macgennis, Esq., who was acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. In 1733, an aged 
lady named Duncomb, and her two servants, 
were murdered in the Temple by Sarah Malcolm, 
a Temple laundress, who was hanged in Fleet- 
street for the crime. The last case is well known 
as “The Murder in Clement’s Inn.” It was in 
the year 1741 that James Hall, servant to John 
Penny, Esq., Principal of Clement’s Inn, mur- 
dered his master and robbed his chambers. Hall 
suffered capital punishment, and his body was 
hung in chains. 

CHANDLER’S ATTEMPTED FRAUD 

Is a very curious instance of the ability with 
which scoundrels will sometimes prepare the way 
| for a fraud. When this case occurred, it was the 

law of the land that, whenever a highway rob- 
| heey was committed with open violence, the 
| hundred or division of the country in which the 
| offence occurred was liable to make satisfaction 
| to the party robbed. Chandler, who was clerk 
| to a solicitor in the city of London, set out for 





The Romance of the Forum; or, Narratives, Scenes, | Enford, with 9702. in bank-notes upon his per- 


and Anecdotes from Courts of Justice. 

Series. By Prter Burke, Esq. 

Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 
Tuere is a scene in “ Pickwick 


” 


Second | son, but pretended to have been stopped at Hare- 
London: | hatch, and robbed of all the property about him. 


| P r 4 
| At the summer assizes, in 1748, Chandler ob- 


which repre- | tained a verdict against the hundred of Sonning 


sents the convivial doings of a club, composed | for the full amount; but this verdict was after- 
exclusively of attorneys’ and barristers’ clerks; | wards reversed, on the discovery that the whole 
and one of the most prominent personages in | story of the robbery was a fiction, and that 
| that assembly is a certain gentleman of a grave | Chandler had not parted with a single note. For 
| turn of mind, who never could be effectively | this fraud he was sentenced to be pilloried, and 
bronght out except upon the Inns of Court. | transported for seven years. 

| This case was the cause of the 22 Geo. 2, c. 24, 


When he was once started upon that momentous 
| . . “= 
| topic, the current of his reminiscences appeared 


which enacted that not more than the value of 


to be inexhaustible; the tragic mysteries of the | two hundred pounds could be recovered against 


| old Inns rose up before him like ghosts; and he 
related them to his awe-struck auditors more as 





the hundred, unless the party robbed was accom- 
panied by some person who could attest the trutl 
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of the rubbery. It is a curious fact that, in the | 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when an action was | 
prought against the hundred of Gravesend for a 
robbery committed on Gadshill, the counsel for 
the hundred pleaded that it seemed hard to the 
inhabitants that they should answer for robberies 
committed on Gadshill, because they were there so 
frequent that, if the inhabitants should answer | 
for all of them, they would be utterly undone, 

and that, ‘‘time out of mind, felons had used to 

rob on Gadshill.” But this plea was of no avail | 
to the hundred. 


BLOOD-MONEY. 

The case which led to the abolition of pecu- | 
niary rewards on the conviction of persons for | 
highway robbery and other crimes was that of 
two soldiers, named John Hall and Patrick 
Morrison, who were near to being unjustly 
hanged at Wolverhampton in 1817, although per- 
fectly innocent of the crime which they were | 
accused. It appeared that these soldiers, after 
drinking with a man named Read, began to 
wrestle with him and with each other in a 
friendly sort of way. In the course of the 
struggle, a shilling and a penny dropped from 
Read’s pocket, and the soldiers, taking them up, 
said that that would pay for more beer. Read 
was quizzed and grew angry about his money; 
whereupon a man named Roberts, keeper of the | 
House of Correction, hearing of the affair, and 
foreseeing a chance of blood-money, said, “ This 
is a good job,” and apprehended the soldiers for 
highway robbery. The consequence was, that 
Hall and Morrison were left for execution, and, 
had it not been for the praiseworthy exertions of 
some influential inhabitants of Wolverhampton, 
they would have suffered the extreme penalty of | 
the law. So strong, however, were the represen- | 
tations made to Lord Sidmouth, that a reprieve | 
was granted, and eventually the men received a | 
free pardon. Mr. Burke points out that between | 
the facts of this case, and the incidents of Mr. | 
Warren’s fiction, “ Now and Then,” some strong | 
points of resemblance are discernible. 


A GENTLEMAN'S ACTION FOR BREACH OF 
PROMISE SUCCESSFUL. 

The case of Shreiber v. Frazer was tried before 
Lord Mansfield in 1780. The plaintiff was a 
merchant, and the defendant was widow of 
General Frazer, who fell at the battle of Sara- | 
toga. It was proved that, in anticipation of the 
marriage, the plaintiff had purchased a house for 
4100/., which he had subsequently sold for 36U0/., 
and also that he had incurred many other ex- 
penses having reference to the marriage. The 
fortunes of the parties were not unequal. The 
jury gave 600/. damages, with costs. 


A SKULL THAT HAD A TONGUE. 

We will give the anecdote in Mr. Burke’s own 
own words. 

When Dr. John Donne, the famous poet and divine 
of the reign of James I., attained possession of his 
first living, he took a walk into the churchyard, 
where the sexton was at the time digging a grave, and 
in the course of his labours threw up a skull. This 
skull the Doctor took into his hand, and found a rusty | 
headless nail sticking in the temple of it, which he | 
drew out secretly, and wrapped it in the corner of his 
handkerchief. He then demanded of the grave-digger | 
whether he knew whose skull that was. He said it 
was a man’s who kept a brandy-shop—an honest, 
drunken fellow, who, one night having taken two | 
quarts, was found dead in his bed next morning. 
“Had he a wife?” “Yes.” ‘What character does 
she bear?” “A very good one; only the neighbours 
reflect on her because she married the day after her | 
husband was buried.” This was enough for the 
Doctor, who, under the pretence of visiting his pa- 
tishioners, called on the woman. He asked her several 
questions, and, among others, what sickness her hus- 
band died of. She giving him the same account he | 


iy 





had before received, he suddenly opened the hand- 
kerchief, and cried in an authoritative voice, ‘‘ Woman, 


do you know this nail?” She was struck with horror | 


at the unexpected demand, instantly owned the fact, 
and was brought to trial and executed. 

We should have liked this story better if Mr. 
Burke had cited the name of the parish, and also 
that of the woman. 

Mr. Burke by no means confines himself to 
Engiish cases; and some of foreign extraction, 
such as “The Murder of Fualdes,” “ The Count 


| de Bocarmé,” are of thrilling interest. One story, 
| however, especially attracts attention, from the 


fact of its having formed the basis of a melo- 
drame now familiar to our stage. We refer to the 
story of 
THE COURIER OF LYONS. 
Joseph Lesurques, the victim of as sad a mis- 
take as ever threw doubt upon circumstantial 
evidence, was a respectable man residing in Paris. 


| One morning in April, 1796, he breakfasted at 


the house of a certain M. Prichard, and it hap- 


| pened that a man named Couriot was of the 


party. Four days before this the Lyons mail 
had been robbed, and the courier and postillion 
murdered. Couriot was one of the assassins, 
and when he was arrested some of the witnesses 
identified Lesurques as having been in his com- 
pany on the day of the murder. Upon this point 
the evidence of the witnesses was most positive 
and unanimous. Lesurques attempted to esta- 
blish an alibi, upon evidence which only had one 
fault, that it was too perfect. 
the National Guard proved that he was on duty 
that day. 
was sufficient, and Lesurques would have been 
acquitted. But his friends were not satisfied; 
they brought a jeweller, who deposed to a trans- 
action with him on the same day; but when the 
jeweller’s book was produced, the entry was found 
to have been interpolated. 
whole case for the defence, and Lesurques was 
found guilty and subsequently executed. It was 
afterwards proved, and that upon the most in- 


| dubitable testimony, that the unfortunate man 
| was perfectly innocent, and that the cause of the 


mistake was an extraordinary similitude between 
him and a man named Dubosgq, the real murderer. 
This horrible event excited the greatest attention 
in France at the time, and in 1850 was dramatised 


| for the Gaité Theatre; from whence it has been 


transplanted to the Princess’s. 


Mr. Weare’s murder, by Thurtell, and Dr. | 


Parkman’s, by Professor Webster, occupy some 
space in these volumes ; but the circumstances 
of these are too familiar to our readers to need 
repetition here. 

In one or two points Mr. Burke’s work is de- 
fective. In the first place, as to style: it appears 
to be written too much in the Newgate Calendar 
style to please in these days. In the next place, 
as to arrangement and selection: arrangement 
there is none, for we have crimes of all sorts, and 
all ages, and all countries, jumbled together in 
the most incongruous manner, without the 
slightest pretence to system ; selection there can 
have been but little, or Mr. Burke never would 
have included cases so well-known as many of 
those with which he has filled out his volume. 
Lastly, we would inculcate the necessity of a 
little taste in the method of recital. As one ex- 
ample of a great want of this, we would cite the 
fact that, under the head “ Executions of hus- 


| bands with their wives,” he groups the unfor- 


tunate Lady Jane Grey side by side with Mr. 
and Mrs. Manning. 


Mr. Boun’s “ Classical Library” has just been en- 
riched by the addition of Pliny’s Natural History, 
translated by Dr. Bostock and Mr. Riley. Itisa 





The register of | 


Here, if the evidence had stopped, | 


This destroyed the | 


| very quaint book—more amusing and curious, how- 
ever, than instruetive. Another of Mr. Bohn’s ad- 
mirable books is a Handbook of Proverbs, a complete 
collection of the English sayings, republished from 
| Ray, with large additions made by Mr. Bohn himself, 
by whom the volume is edited. We have first a col-. 
lection of proverbial sentences, with their sources, and 
then an alphabetically-arranged catalogue of proverbs. 
The number is marvellous. Closely printed, they 
occupy no less than 580 pages; each page containing 
40 on the average—giving a total of 23,200!! and 
all to be had for a few shillings. Here is the con- 
densed common sense of centuries.——The market is 
still flooded with books relating to the war; and even 
those which fell still-born from the press years ago 
have been resuscitated, with a forlorn hope of meeting 
the sudden demand for information on the one sub- 
ject. Other books are hastily got up to serve the 
turn. Such an one is a work by Mr. Morell, en- 
titled The Neighbours of Russia, and History of the 
present War. This is the second production of the 
same author within a time too short to do justice to 
the theme.——Lodster Salad, by Mr. Percy St. John 
and Mr. E. Copping, is a jeu-d’esprit, not of the first 
class, but tolerable pastime in a dull season. 
A second edition has appeared of the Rev. Joseph 
Kingsmill’s Missions and the Missionaries (Longman 
and Co.) It contains a sketch of the history of 
missions generally, from their beginning down to the 
present time, and of all Christian sects. It is written 
with uncommon impartiality; and the demand for a 
new edition proves that it has been acceptable to the 
public, who can endure sometimes, but not often, a 
| book that is impartial———-The Rev. T. Hamberg, a 
| Swiss Missionary, has published an account of the 
Chinese Rebel Chief, which has been translated by Mr. 
| George Pearse, of the Chinese Evangelisation Society. 
According to this account, the Rebel is a kind of 
| second Mahomet, having visions, and believing in 
himself and 








his mission. But his creed is not 
Christian Dr. Bucknill, Physician to the Devon 
Lunatic Asylum, has published a prize essay on 


Criminal Lunacy, in which he disputes, as do all 
mental philosophers, and all who have studied in- 
sanity practically, the principles laid down for their 
| guidance by the judges. He asserts that there ma 
be ungovernable impulses, though the mind is in all 
other respects sane. Parker’s Church Calendar 
| and The Educational Almanac for 1855 describe 
| themselves by their names. The latter, however, 
| contains a valuable list of the educational establish- 
ments and endowed schools in England and Wales. 
—Home Happiness; or, Three Weeks in Snow 
(Hughes), is stated to be a description of the 
actual expericuce of a family, who, being snowed 
in, contrived to pass a delightful three weeks 
; by exercising the intelligence of all the members 
of it in various ways. It is interesting through- 
out, and in many parts instructive. Mr. Samuel 
| Cowling contends that the Maine Liquor Law is 
the only hope of England. We fear, then, that 
England is hopeless; for it will not be endured here. 
Australia and the Gold Fields (Ingram and Co.) 
are minutely described by Mr. C. H. Hargraves, who, 
as Commissioner of Crown Lands in New South 
Wales, had means of observation of which he has 
industriously availed himself. His account of the 
recent gold discoveries is very interesting. No in- 
tending emigrant should fail to read it. Messrs. 
Routledge have reprinted in their cheap series the 
Rey. R. A. Wilmott’s essays on the Pleasures, Objects, 
gc of Literature, already commended by the Critic. 
The Californian Crusoe; or, the Lost Treasure 
Found (Parker) is an importation from America. We 
suspect that there is more truth in it than the author 
is pleased to avow. The National Garden Almanac 
Jor 1855, by John Edwards, is replete with useful horti- 
cultural information. The Political Handbook is, in 
fact, an almanac, with information useful to ‘ Re- 
formers "—quere, who are they now ?——Mr. A. 
3owman’s Acting Charades are pleasant Christmas 
pastime. We are by no means satisfied as to the 
veracity of a little volume entitled Odessa and its 
Inhabitants, stated to be written by an English pri- 
soner in Russia. If so, why not put his name to it, 
and thus authenticate the narrative. Being anony- 
mous, it must be received with suspicion, and no 
larger notice can be taken of it than this. 


























FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Oxe in general cannot have a more agreeable 
companion than a chatty elderly gentleman, who | 
sits down to relate the principal events of his | 
life. He is not ashamed to mention certain 
juvenile frolics and follies, and he dwells with 
pride on the more worthy feats of his manhood. 
If his intercourse with the men of his day has 

n extensive, and if he has noted the ever- 
changing complexion of society with attention, 
¢ becomes instructive as well as pleasant. In 





his gossip he may twaddle a little now and then, 
but he is grey-haired, and “lean and slippered,” 
possibly, and allowances are to be made for him. 
Such a pleasant old gentleman, from Paris, we 
have been making the acquaintance of within the 
last few days. He was a man of note in his time 
—was once a very gay young man, and a pet 
with the petticoats. Countesses sought his con- 


| versation; duchesses held out a hand to him ; 


royalty, even, honoured him. Further, he was 
the companion of wits and authors, was an author 


himself, and made useful books and not con- 
temptible verses—giving, withal, to his friends 
excellent suppers. In fact, our new acquaintance 
is no less than President Hénault, of the French 
Academy, to whom Voltaire addressed the 
lines :— 

Hénani? fameux par vos soupés 

Et par votre chronologic, \ 

Par des vers au bon coin frappés. 

His Mémoires, written by himself, after having 

long slumbered in the dust of a library, have 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Fes. 1, 








just been collected and put into order by his 
descendant, M. Le Baron de Vigan. The old 
gentleman thus vpens his story :— 

I am about to recall certain circumstances in my 
life, because one likes to speak of himself, and that is 
the sole amusement left for old age. Those who think 
that much vanity will enter into my story know me 
ill. Without flattering myself that my life 
can excite any curiosity, I imagine that some amuse- 
ment may be found in these memoirs. I have not 
played a part; but I have often been a witness. Early 
in life I had friends enough, and acquaintances many ; 
and chance would have it that these friends and 


acquaintances occupy the largest place in what fol- | 


lows—this same chance, indeed has made me intimate 
with the most considerable men of my day. 

Hénault, in fact, in his memoirs, has more to 
say about what he has seen and heard than about 
what he has acted himself. He was acquainted 
with nearly all the great men and women who 
mingled in French society at the beginning and 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He has something to say of the authors, wits, 
and scholars of his day; something of people in 
office ; something of court scandals, royal mis- 
tresses, degraded favourites, dishonest servants, 
domestic intrigues. He gossips pleasantly, without 
acerbity. He rarely points a moral, and is often 
rather a dull hand at adorning a tale; but he 
appears before us as a writer whose word may be 
relied upon. 

Hénault was born in 1685, was educated in a 
school of Jesuits, was early introduced to public 
life, being appointed President of the first 
Chamber of Inquests, on the death of Maupeou, 
in 1710. 
where he was welcomed for his pleasant manners 


and gay wit, and where he became what was then | 
ealled in high life un homme a la mode—a fashion- | 
Finally, we find him a member of | 


able leader. 
the Academy of France, then of Berlin, and of 
several other of the principal academies of 
Europe, and superintendent of the Queen's house- 
hold. These honours and occupations would 
naturally bring him in contact with the distin- 
guished men of the age, and give a value to what 
he has to relate respecting historical circum- 
stances. The only great misfortune he experi- 
enced in his life was in upsetting, when at 
school, a boxful of wax-tapers, which were to 
have been presented “to our lords the bishops,” 
on the occasion of some public ceremony. 
“Shame,” he says, “made me take flight to my 
chamber, carrying, however, the box upon my 
shoulder: they ran after me ; 
to any one : they asked me to restore the tapers, 
at least; there was no means of doing so. 

burst into tears, and did not reappear for the rest 
of the day. I know not what effect this will have 
upon my readers; but,” he continues, 


events of my life—you may judge of the rest.” 


Hénault gives some interesting anecdotes about | 
the authors of his day; but we shall only give one | 


such, as it may be new to many, having reference 
to a celebrated man, and a once celebratedbook :— 

I write down facts just as they occur to my memory. 
Voltaire, who had just made his appearance, was 
reading some passage of his ‘ Henriade” in the house 
of La Faye, where I was dining. 
been written by the hand of Voltaire the time when he 
was at the Bastille; and, as he had no paper, he had 


. . . . | 
written the lines in I know not what printed book. | 


He (La Faye) raised a dispute about the poem. He 


had the vexation to find that Voltaire bore himself | 


sufficiently patient. But La Faye, who was very gay, 
made some mauvaise plaisanterie, which disconcerted 
Voltaire ; 
I ran and saved it from the midst of the flames, say- 


ing that I had done more than those who had not | 


burned the Aneid as Virgil had directed to be done. 


I had plucked from the fire ‘‘ La Henriade,” which | 


Voltaire had wished to burn with his own hand. 

The accounts he gives of the men and manners 
of the century are amusing enough; but we must 
extract with moderation. The 
good domestic comedy will be found in his entries 
respecting the Prince de Léon. 


in which she was a boarder; “ and those who had 


seen her figure would never have feared any one | 


running away with her.” They were married, 
and the lady returned to her convent the 
evening of the same day on which she had 
taken flight from it. ‘The matter made much 
noise at the time ; 


hushed up. 


Léon was not weakened by the change in the 
figure of his wife. Thus he loved her to the last 


He subsequently appeared at court, | 


I would not open | 


“that | 
which I know is, that it was one of the notable | 


These passages had | 


and, in spite, he threw the book on the fire. | 


substance of a | 


; De Léon ran off | 
with Mademoiselle de Roquelaure from a convent | 


but the King took the | 
couple under his protection, and it was soon | 
The lady, we suspect, was anything | 
but handsome; nevertheless, “the passion of De | 


day of his life.” But, for all this, the two seem to 
have led a strange life. “No one ever saw them 
for a moment at peace together. M. de Léon 
was violent, and Madam de Léon was the most 
petulant of women.” Then their means were 
limited, and they were sometimes reduced to the 
most ludicrous expedients to maintain the state 
they affected. “Every morning was spent in 
devising means. It was necessary to amuse 
some tradesmen, and to embark others, to furnish 
inventions for the kitchen, to make something 
out of nothing, to caress the maitre d’hétel to en- 
gage him to run a score with the people on his 
| own word.” Both husband and wife were full of 
expedients ; but they could never agree about 
them. The neighbours in the adjacent houses 
heard their quarrels, to the noise of which dis- 
appointed tradesmen added their clamours. But 
the house, which im the morning was the scene of 
confusion, at night was the scene of gaieties. The 
court-yard, which a few hours before had been 
filled with noisy creditors, might be seen after 
dimner filled with the carriages of persons of 
rank. The fact was, that the discordant spouses 
could be very amiable before company. Hénault 
says, that he never would have done if he were 
to relate all the expedients resorted to, to keep 
up the credit of the house. One winter evening 
the Chevalier de Rohan, seeing the stove brightly 
lighted, and knowing that there was no w in 
the house, had his suspicions. He placed his 
hand upon the stove, which was quite cold, and 








then he discovered that there was nothing inside } 


| it but a lamp. Heénault with another lived m 
the house during an entire Lent, having nothing 
| in the form of good cheer but Brittany butter; 
“and,” says the President, “had it been at all 
tolerable the Prince would have carried it off.” 
There is much rare gossip and tales of intrigue 
and scandal in the Mémoires; but here we are 
compelled to take leave of them. 
The town, within the last few months, has been 
| entirely deluged with war books ‘and war litera- 
ture, in languages home and foreign. Still, we 
| have two volumes more all the way from Wilna 
—Stepy, Movze, i Gory, &c. (“The Steppes, the 
Sea, and the Mountains. Souvenirs of a Voyage 
in the Crimea”). The volumes have not above the 
| ordinary degree of interest. The Crimea is al- 
| ready better known than are the wilds of Suther- 
| landshire, nearer home. Of Sevastopol he says:— 
| The streets are straight as a line, like the most 
| part of new towns, in Russia. The port is one of the 
noblest roads in Europe. The sea, here inclosed by 
| the land, is entered by means of a channel, where the 
largest ships can anchor quite close to the shore, shel- 
tered from every wind. On one side the channel is 
| found the Admiralty; on the other, the town itself. 
| A stair communicates with the sea. At tbe top there 
is a Greek portico, by which you enter the town. 
The docks, which have cost immense sums, 





| are solidly built of stone. In these docks are found 
the Varsovie of 120 guns, and the frigate Brailow. 
The great mass of the hull of the Varsovie appeared 
| tous higher than a three-story house; ‘but she is so 
| damaged, we were told, that she is only fit to be 
taken to pieces. The waters of the harbour conceal, 
it is well known, the terrible destroyer of naval 
strength, a nearly imperceptible worm, the Teredo | 
| navalis. Every vessel attacked by this worm is unfit 
for service eight years after her construction. We 
saw also the Twelve Apostles, which had had her 


| Constantine. This vessel, which carries one hundred | 
and twenty guns on six decks, is fitted up with im- 

mense luxury. At night a single light is seen on 

| board, which is kept burning before the shrine of 

the Apostles. 


He who would travel in quieter countries may 


—Courses dans les Pyrenées, la Montagne et les 


and take a brief survey of a few of the more inte- 
resting phases of Paris Life. 

“ You should know,” writes the author of Paris. 
Restaurant, “that, for cookery, Paris is the most 
splendid and the poorest, the most enlightened 
and the filthiest, city in the world.” This is per- 
fectly true. To understand it, you should dine 
one day at the Trois-Fréres, and next day eat 
moue at the Barrier. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF THE GREAT RESTAURANTS. 

Let Very lay his hand upon his heart and ask him- 
self if his financiéres are always as. they should be. 
Durand is distinguished and correct; but he often 
lacks invention and animation. You feel that the chef 
has not enough devil in him. The Café Anglais wants 
a chief editor. 

THE ABUSE OF THE CARTE. 

Look at the carte, that old-fashioned piece of child- 
ishness, which does nothing but parade before you 
myriads of names (representing more or less fantastic 
dishes), arranged in alphabetical order, beginning 
always with a melon, and ending with prunes. ‘Tis 
the mere infancy of the art. Oompare that preten- 
tious piece of humbug with those simple bills of fare 
arranged by the great, the immortal Careme. 
(Honour to him!) What an immeasurable abyss! 
Eight dishes only for the first course, and eight for 
for the second, in one of those dinners of old time, 
without counting soups, side-dishes, and other acces- 
sories. But how perfect it was! how finished! how 
rounded! Oh, Mehot! Oh, Beauvilliers! and thou, 
above all, Caréme! Where are ye now, ye great 
men ¢ 

APHORISM. 

If you consult the carte before ordering your dinner, 
youare lost. "Tis like a poet running over a versifying 
dictionary. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD RESTAURANTS AND 
THE NEW. 

Hamel the elder, the immediate successor to the 
great Véfour, said to his son, who was then founding 
the Café Hardy: ‘There are a thousand reasons 
why one can ah dine with you sometimes, but with 
us always, and in an infallible, incontestible style. . . 
One cause, for example, is that we instantly remove 
a dish which has been objected to by a customer, 
and that without the slightest observation. You 
discuss, and argue about your dubious entrées or 
equivocal soles, If a customer complains, you send 
the head waiter to him, whose business it is to prove 
that the customer is utterly in the wrong. He gives 
in and pays; but think of the bitterness and dumb 
vengeance against the establishment which have 
accumulated in the depths of that stomach.” 

TWO APHORISMS. 

Out of ten times that a customer complains, be 
sure that he is right eight times. 

A true restaurateur only succeeds by the sacrifice of 
fish, fowl, andsteaks. Two doubtful cutlets will ruin 
a house. 

FATHER VERDIER AND HIS SNUFF-BOX. 

“Do you know how it happens that you have 1 
true restaurateurs?” said Father Verdier to his sons, 
last summer, chatting on the steps of the Maison d'Or, 
“it is because you have no suuff-boxes. 

“When I was in the market, when I had my 


| youthful dreams and believed in sheeps’ trotters, I 


always took care to have an enormous snuff-box, 


| which I presented affectionately to my customers, 


who helped themselves without the slightest scruple. 


| What a snuff-box will do in the way of establishing 


mainmast broken after the review of the Grand Duke | 


take for his guide the book of M. Henri Nicolle | 


Eaux (“ Rambles in the Pyrenees, the Mountains | 


and the Waters”). By the Waters the reader will | 


please to understand the waters frequented by 
| invalids, as Les Eaux-Chaudes and Les Eauz- | 
Bonnes. M. Nicolle is a pleasant guide, and also 
an instructive one. If you learn to laugh in his | 
society, you learn also to reflect. 





FRANCE. 


LIFE IN FRANCE. 
Les Petits Paris ; par des Auteurs des Mémoires de 
Bilboquet. Paris: Tauride. 1854. 
Paris-Restaurant (“ Restaurants in Paris”). 
Paris- Viveur (“ Good Living in Paris”). 
Paris- Gagne-petit (“ Little Trades of Paris”). 
Paris- Grisette (“The Grisettes of Paris ”). 
Paris- Comédien (“ The Comedians of Paris”). | 
We take another little group of the Petits- Paris; | 





1 


a feeling between the customer and the restaurateur 
is unheard of. I, who speak to you, have offered 
snuff to Cambacéreés, to M. de Sémonville, to Prince 
Galitzin, M. de Sonza, M. Rougemont, M. Viennet, 
and M. de Narbonne, with a crowd of other great 
men whose names I have forgot. a 

Father Verdier has preserved his snuff-box 
religiously. When you dine at the Maison 
dOr, you may ask to see Father Verdier’s snuff-box. 
It will cost you no addition to the bill. 

PROBLEM. 

Observe, that, out of a thousand errors in the cast- 
ing-up of the bills, nine hundred and ninety are to the 
profit of the establishment, and ten, at the outside, 
in fayour of the customers. Whence arises that dis- 
proportion ? 

Under the title Le Diner de l’Exposition we 
find a description of a saloon now in a state ol 
preparation for the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It 


| will be found in the Passage d’Artois, leading out 
| of the Boulevard des Italiens. 


The old passage will be an Alhambra, a fairy tale. 
Imagine this winter-palace of gastronomy, which 
promises shelter to cohorts of diners: camellias, cacti, 
geraniums, fluxias with their purple grapes, surround 
the tables; to say nothing of the paintings, the 
statues, the fountains, which neither at dinner nor 
at supper will cease murmuring amid a thousand 
jets of gas. 

Compared with the immortal work of Brillat 
de Savarin, Paris-Restaurant is but a trifle ; but 
it modernises the subject, nevertheless, and takes 
cognisance of the later modifications. 
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The word Viveur (the popular sense of which | the small charge of one halfpenny, the particulars of | poses himself to the danger of paying his 


is not given in dictionaries) indicates a quality 
analogous to the English fast living. 
THE MODERN USURER. 

Do you believe in the old dramatic money-lender, 
of whom Balzac’s Gobdseck was the last incarnation ? 
Dirty linen, darned stockings, lantern-shaped hat, 
and the coat of an old baillie of the Opéra Comique. 
No such thing! J.——, the Usurer, has yellow 
gloves like you and I. He has even a cabriolet. If 
you call upon him, whom do you expeet to open the 
door? An old witch of a sorceress, or a skeleton 
clerk? Nothing of the sort; ‘tis a young and hand- 
some woman, with white skin, and curls falling upon 
the shoulders, who says to you, with an agreeable 
smile, “M. J—— is on the Exchange, and will be 
home again in an hour.” 


Everybody knows that Clichy is the Queen’s 
Bench prison of Paris. Under our old system of 
“living within the rules,” something parallel to 
the following might have been found :— 


THE SPENDTHRIFT AT CLICHY. 

That poor dear Viscount, who has been sent to 
Clichy. How he is to be pitied! His father says | 
that he is better there; that he must stay in prison | 
for a year at least, to calm his passions and acquire a 
taste for regular life. Excellent father! How well 
he understands the human heart and the inside of 
Clichy! If he only knew the rascality a man amasses 
and the grogs that he‘consumes at Clichy! Bignon, 
the restaurateur, behaves very well to the little 
Viscount. He sends him game pies, fowls, fish, 


| to-day’s victory, to-morrow’s féte, and the confession 
of a condemned criminal. The catch-penny is always 
| illustrated. When seventy brigands were tried to- 
j 


gether some years ago, the catch-penny seller offered | 


| for sale a full account of the trial, with the sentence 
| of the court, adorned with portraits of the five princi- 
| pal criminals: but the first glance at the features of 
these terrible ruffiians gave the lie direct to Lavater; 
for the astonished purchasers recognised, in the chief 
of the robbers and his four associates, no others than 
Chateaubriand, Beranger, Lamartine, Berryer, and La 
Fayette. 


the notary Peytel, who was condemned to death for 


defence : only, the image-man, in his simplicity, not 
understanding how Balzac had become mixed up in 


crime, and offered to the erowd, in all simplicity, the 
‘infamous Peytel, and his accomplice, M. de Balzac.” 
A dinner for twopence is decidedly not dear. 
This luxury, as enjoyed by the frequenters of the 
Halle (Market) is as follows :— 
The bill of fare is thus composed— 
1 halfpenny, soup (vegetable). 


1 ditto, bread. 
1 ditto, plate of red beans. 
1 ditto, cup of sweet coffee, 


The meal is served in a very simple style. 





patés de foie gras, every day, with other articles of 
consumption and consolation. The poor prisoner | 
dines as if he were on the Boulevard. 


The tailor creates the dandy. Chevreuil the | 
tailor was called the Raphael of the coat, the | 
Correggio of the vest. Chevreuil was once put 
into Clichy by a creditor ; for he, even he, found 
that dandies were not the best paymasters. The 
cloth-merchants subscribed and entreated Chev- 
reuil to come out of prison ; but Chevreuwil re- 
mained, like Achilles im his tent, and threatened 
never to handle scissors more. At length the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce interfered, 
and at his earnest request Chevreuil consented 
to forgive the indignity to which he had been 
subjected. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHEVRBUIL. 

I beheld a man of middle size, with a lively and 
brilliant eye, hair in lustrous curls, and without any 
of that imposing and martial air which I had expected. | 
There was much of the autocrat in the gesture and | 
language of Chevreuil; but it was mitigated auto- | 
cracy, seasoned with a natural good-humour and a | 
great deal of intelligence. Directly he set eyes on | 
me, he asked me to turn round, and, after he had | 
glanced at the back of my coat, he said :-—‘t Sentis | 
dresses you.” “That is true; but how do you | 
know?” By the showy and pretentious style. With 
one of Sentis’s coats you may bea dandy, but never 
-an ambassador.” We asked the great artist | 
to point out the particular portion of the vestment | 
upon which his superiority depended. “‘ These two | 
transverse folds,” said he, taking up a coat, “these two 
folds, which no one in the world but myself can exe- 
cute, these are of themselves a world of art, of talent, 
and of combination. I spent ten years in discovering 
these. . . . A coat is an idea which floats around 
the body of a man. The great secret of a man who 
knows how to dress himself, is to dress as much as 
possible without appearing to do so. You should 
have a tailor who understands you, who realises you. 
1 often travel post to London for no other purpose 
than to seek a waistcoat-piece, when I ‘have to dress 
a customer to perfection. Gracious heavens! If you 
only knew what there is in a mere waistcoat!” ... . 
Chevreuil showed us a room filled with torn coats, 
which he termed his errors, or rather his sketches. 
“To dress a man well,” said he, “you must study 
not only his exterior, but even his temperament, his 
character, before realising the garment which you have 
dreamt for him.” é 

Paris Gagne-petit stands in comparison with 
Mr. Mayhew’s London Labour and the Poor asa 
sonnet does beside an epic. Here are no statis- 
tics, no tables, no maps and plans of morality; 
simply a few rough sketches, dashed down by a 
not unskilful hand. 

A DECAYING BUSINESS. 

Look at Bisson and his wife, who do business on the 
Pont Neuf. Bisson and his wife shave dogs, a trade 
which is rapidly declining; so Bisson and his wife 
are compelled to engage in a thousand other liberal 

lessions,—such as commissionnaire, shoeblacks, &c ; 

e sells his dogs’ hair to certain mattress-stuffers, 
and his cats’ skins to the rabbit-skin merchants, who 
dispose of them in turn to the manufacturers of 
Russian furs. Many a tender damsel, who weeps the 
loss of her Angora, carries him upon her arms in the 
form of cuffs, or on the hem of her robe in the shape 
of fur trimmings, 


CANARDS (CATCH-PENNIES. ) 





table consists of an enormous block of wood, with 
holes hollowed out to serve as plates and dishes, with 
metal covers chained to the table. The meal over, a 
stream of water sluices down the table; and when that 
is dry the cloth is laid for the next part 

Not a meal for an epicure, but assuredly to be 
envied by many a fine gentleman in the Crimea. 

THE MODEL. 


A seller of wax figures offered for sale the bust of | 
killing his wife; but, as this produced no great effect | 


upon the crowd, he offered also a bust of Balzac, who, | 
believing Peytel to be innocent, had undertaken his | 


the affair, supposed, in his wisdom, that he must have | 
aided the murderer in the accomplishment of his | 


The | 


Does not the Model belong to the great family of | 


little trades? Every day poor devils, who know not 
where to Jay their heads, carry them into the studio 
of the artist. The artist is a generous fellow, and 
shares his breakfast—often even his dinner—with 
the Model ; so the latter is able to be very economical 
about his board; still more so as to his dress, for he 
spends the greater part of his time without any, and, 


; lie Instruction. 


if it were not for the requirements of public decency, | 


he would walk from his garret to his studio in the 
costume of Antinous. Viewed in connection with the 
question of civil equality, and a just division of ad- 
vantages between the two sexes, the Model probably 
stands alone. The stronger sex does not in this in- 
stance monopolise the great profits to the exclusion of 


the weaker. The advantage is even on the side of the | 
woman. You cannot get a Nymph for less than a | 


franc an hour; but a Jupiter Olympus may be had for 
fifteen sous. 

Public opinion is more effectual in France than 
an Act of Parliament in England ; judge by the 
story of the Cane-seller:— 

‘“‘ Here you are! Beat your coats and your wives 
for a penny.” Sanval quotes this in his “* Antiquities ” 


as the traditional cry of the cane-seller; but it was | 


discontinued until one day, when an old Jew, well- 
known in the Quartier Maubert, took it into his head 
to revive it. All the women of the neighbourhood 
surrounded him in a trice, seasoning a shower of blows 
with threats and imprecations. ‘“ Ah! beat your wives, 
eh?” cried the women, to the unhappy Jew; 
‘“Wretch! Monster! Brute!” The poor 
would have been infallibly torn to pieces but for the 
intervention of the police; and ever since that the 
eane-sellers have contented themselves with inviting 
the men to beat their clothes. 
THE FLOWER-GIRL. 

But see, the flower-girl comes to perfume the air 
with her pinks and violets. 
varies from fifteen to sixty. There is the child-like 
flower-girl, fresh, laughing, nimble; there is the old 
flower-girl, wrinkled, bent, and grey; the smart 
flower-girl, and the flower-girl in rags. 

Formerly there was upon the Boulevard one who 
was called the pretty flower-girl; but she lasted no 
longer than the pretty oyster-girl, and the pretty seller 
of lemonade, who preceded her into the tomb of 
oblivion. 

The flower is now only a disguise for mendicity. 

The subject of the Grisette (properly so called) 
has been so thoroughly sounded by Messrs. 


equally competent authorities upon that branch 
of natural history, that it would be superfluous 
to do more than just touch upon it and pass on. 
The writer of this treatise strenuously denies the 
assertion of those who suppose that the grisette 
race is extinct. In his opinion the grisette is 
everlasting: she has been, she is, and she will be, 
so long as the French nation preserves an indi- 
vidual character upon the earth. But how to 
distinguish her? 
nor does the cap make the grisette: “He who 





Room for the catch-penny seller !—who sells, for 





takes every woman in a cap for a grisette ex- 


devil | 


The age of the flower-girl | 


Albert Smith, Percy B. St. John, and other | 


Cucullus non facit monachum, | 


| addresses to a nurse-maid or a cook.” Nor is 
| the grisette to be confounded with the dress- 
| maker (modiste). 

The grisette is no more like the modiste than the 
latter resembles the shop-girl. Profound observers 
will tell you that between the modiste and the grisette 
is the insurmountable abyss of Literature. A large 
proportion of the blue stockings have begun by being 
modistes. The modiste likes to receive letters four 
pages long. She judges a man by his style. The 
| grisette can scarcely read or write. Ignora.ice 
saves the grisette; orthography is the destruction of 
the modiste. 

The grisette of literature, the grisette of Paul 
de Kock and the vaudevilles, is, after all, but a 
phantom—or, at least, no more than the tradition 
| of what she used to be. The grisette has pro- 
gressed with the times. M. Louis Huart, of the 
Charivari, declares that the grisette has a strong 
imelination for chestnuts and galette. So she has 
(says the author of this treatise); but she prefers 
truffles and bonbons ; lobster salad she has a 
weakness for, and cider ranks as nothing in her 
estimation when compared with champagne. 

What is a grisette? The Dictionary of the 
| Academy replies: “Noun substantive, feminine 
—A girl or young woman of mediocre condition.” 

A few anecdotes of the green-room, selected 
from Paris-Comédien, and we have done:— 

LIGIER. 

Ligier speaks slowly, and pauses whilst he talks ; 
and, as he is generally thinking of something quite 
distinct from that which he is talking about, he never 
expresses himself without making all sorts of blun- 
ders. Some one, who has given a signal to the by- 
standers, begins a conversation with him, something 
in this style:—‘ I met you to-day.’’ “ Yes, I was 
out. I was going to the Faubourg—” ‘ Mont- 
martre ?” breaks in the other. “Yes, to the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre; that is, no, to the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. I was going to the Minister—” “ Of 
Public Instruction ?” ‘ Yes, to the Minister of Pub- 
What am I saying? It was to the 
Minister of the Interior ; but I didn’t see him; so as 
I returned 1 met—” “A balloon?” ‘“ Yes, a bal- 
loon ; that is, I met Geoffroy, and we went—” “To 
Bercy ?” “Yes, to Bercy; I mean to the Bois de 
Boulogne.” This sometimes lasts for half an hour; 
the company bursting with laughter, and Ligier alone 
perceiving nothing. 

An old actor will sometimes entertain such a 
love for his art, that nothing can entirely discon- 
nect him from it. 

After Brunet had retired, he came every evening 
behind the scenes at the Variétés, dressed as if he was 
to appear before the public. ‘I fancy the call-boy 
is going to call me,” said he. One day he asked to 
be allowed to play the part of a landlord, who was 
not even to appear upon the stage, and had nothing 
to do but knock three times at the door. On this 
occasion he dressed with great care: large frock coat; 
shoes with buckles; exactly the costume of the land- 
lord of a farce. 

MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

After one of her most brilliant triumphs, a young 
lady, who bore a great name well-known in, Parisian 
society, called upon her, accompanied by her go- 
verness. This young girl, who was scarcely sixteen 
years old, beautiful and amiable, had struggled a 
long time against a very decided taste for the stage. 
“Madame,” said she to Mlle. Mars, “I was pre- 
sent yesterday at your great success. I have seen 
you in the midst of your glory, and J could not re- 
sist the desire of coming to congratulate you myself.” 
There was in the tone with which these words were 
uttered so much warmth and enthusiasm, that Mlle. 
Mars saw at once how the case stood. ‘“ Have you 
only come to congratulate me ?” asked the illustrious 
| actress, with a smile. ‘1 confess,” said the young 
girl, “that I wished to consult you. In spite of my 
fortune and the rank of my family, I feel irresistibly 
attracted towards that intoxicating existence of the 
theatre; and I too wish to gather laurels at the tree 
of Fame.”—* My child,” replied Mile. Mars, “I can 
only confess to you, in reply, that, after all the suc- 
cess which I have achieved, if I were to begin life 
anew, I would sooner be a seamstress than an actress.” 
The young lady gazed upon her stupified ; while Mile. 
| Mars showed her the reverse of the medal, and dis- 
| covered all the thorns in that crown of which the 
public only sees the flowers; so that, when they 
parted, the young girl was completely cured of her 
illusions. When they separated, Mile. Mars gave 
her, with rare self-denial, one last lesson, which made 
a profound impression upon the young girl: “ Adieu, 
said she; ‘and never confess to your mother that 
| you have visited Céliméne.” 

The caprices of actors are well known ; but it 
is not often that they go so far as the 
following :— 

A dramatist took a piece to Frederic, who asked for 
| eight days to read it. At the end of that time, the 
| author called upon the comedian. “My dear sir, 
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said Frederic, ‘I have read your piece, and it is very | to a foreigner to select his dinner from a catalogue of | sesses, will show how this enlightened monarch un- 


. . ” Ty ” } 
good; but there is no part in it.”—‘*No part!” | 
plied the astonished author; “‘ why, there are three | 


five hundred dishes. In these cases a friend who 


knows is invaluable. 


splendid parts.”— That is exactly what I mean; | pays never visit those places for the first time alone. 


hen there are three parts in a piece, there is none | 
for me.” 

Arnal stipulates in his engagements that he shall 
only play in the pieces of his accustomed authors. 

Even the oldest and most experienced actors | 
are subject to a nervous agitation on the night of 
a first representation. The technical term for 
this upon the French stage is the taf; and the 
great actor, Frederic, is accustomed to guard 
against its effects by swallowing a bottle of 
Bordeaux before appearing. 

One evening Harel saw him emptying a bottle in 
the wing. ‘“ What’s that for?” said he—“I am 
drowning the taf,” replied Frederic. After the first 
act Harel approached Frederic, who had acted mag- 
nificently, “ The taf is completely drowned, I hope.” 
‘‘Not quite—the rascal swims still. I must make 
an end of him ”—and he drank another bottle. That 
evening Frederic’s success was complete. 

Enough for the present. Hereafter, the wide 
field of the Petits-Paris may afford us another 
profitable gleaning. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Jan. 30. 
Arrivals from the East—Speculations for the Exhibi- 
tion—The Quinzaine Litteraire—“ The Greek Revo- 
lution,” by the Greek Ambassador in London—Le 

Tzar et la Sainte Russie—Pouschkine and Prince 

Miloradowitz — Flourens on Human Longevity— | 

Arago’s Works—Legouvé’s “* Médée”—Scribe’s “ La 

Cearine” and Mlle. Rachel—The “ Sans-le-Sou.” 
Paris is not itself, nor will it be until we have either 
good news from the East or a truce in consequence of 
the negotiations at Vienna, which many well-informed 
persons think more seriously of than would be ima- 
gined from the tone of the newspapers. The great 
obstacle lies in the suspicions justly entertained of the | 
good faith of Russia. Were the Czar sincere in his 
acceptation of the third point—having for object the 
suppression of his domination in the Black Sea—but 
Hue niger est. The constant prevarication and general 
character of Russian policy forbid any dependence on 
that quarter. In the meantime, both sides would be 
glad of an armistice, for the Russians are almost as 
badly off as the English. The French are not much 
better; but they have been so accustomed to rough- 
ing it in all seasons in the detestable climate in 
Africa that they are ever prepared for the worst. 

An officer recently arrived from the Crimea had 
written for publication a narrative of the events of 
the campaign, with an accurate description of the 
state of the troops. As he made no secret of his inten- 
tion, it reached the ear of the Minister of War. His 
Excellency desired to see the manuscript, and imme- 
diately afterwards sent for the author, complimented 
him on his talent, but requested him not to publish it 
—dwelling strongly on the mischief which had been 
done by the intelligence published from the seat of 
war, and most particularly by some of the English 
journals, by means of which the enemy had obtained 
information on certain points, the secrecy of which 
was of the utmost importance to the allies. One of 
these he particularly specified, which had cost the 
armies a fearful amount of blood and treasure. The 
MS. was not published ; but, what was perhaps better 
for all parties, it was shown the Emperor, in conse- 
quence of which the author had the honour of an 
audience, and subsequently received a handsome pre- 
sent from his Majesty. 

Great expectations are entertained, by the hotel- 
keepers and other Parisian tradesmen, of the fortunes 
to be extracted from the pockets of the “ half-million | 
of strangers” they expect to visit the Grande Expo- 
sition this summer. Hundreds of quiet housekeepers 
in the retired streets, who never in their lives dreamt 
of speculations of any kind before, are now literally 
“ putting their houses in order”—not in a Scriptural 
sense, but with a view of letting them during the 
time of the Exhibition to hotel-keepers and the pur- 
veyors of lodgings, who seem to be starting up on all 
sides. In fine, the Exposition mania is already at 
fever heat; and, by the time the opening takes place, 
Paris threatens to be raving mad. | 

_ You have heard, of course, of the “ Grand Diner de 
Y Exposition” speculation in the Rue Lafitte, where you 
are received by a master of ceremonies in something 
resembling a court uniform, with an awful gilt chain 
round his neck, and attended by waiters attired in 
flashy liveries, and, especially for the English beau 
monde, smart little dwarfish grooms, belted and 
booted—a domestic seldom seen in England out of the | 
stable, never in a drawing-room. The place is splen- | 
didly got up, brilliantly lighted; and, in fact, every- | 
thing looks very fine—much too fine for the comfort 
of the guests. The only fault found is, that the | 
quantity of edibles is insufficient. This defect, how- | 
ever, is easily amended ; and it is but just to admit | 
that the dinner is excellent, always supposing that 
the visitor knows what to call for—a point, I regret 


| three hours of most excruciating torture.’ 


Thus far the “ Diner de Exposition” answers ad- 


| mirably, and is daily crowded to excess—a success 


which has led to the starting of hosts of competitors. 
Touching the Exhibition itself, very few of the articles 
to be displayed have yet been forthcoming, although 


the termination of the period announced for the | 
| reception of certain kinds of manufactures has arrived. 


A further delay is, of course, granted. 

The Quinzaine Littéraire has been rather busy ; 
and, besides the usual cloud of ephemeral productions, 
that make a rapid transit from the booksellers’ shelves 


| to that limbo of literature the green-grocer’s, has | 
The post of honour | 


produced some readable works. 
we must assign to the second volume of the ‘“ Greek 


Revolution,” by M. Tricoupi, the Greek Ambassa- | 


dor in London, It is printed in London, in the 
aay rov teudgov Atovros, as the title-page informs us, 
but published in Paris, by Durand and Co. The first 
volume, as you are aware, produced a marked sensa- 


| tion on your side of the Channel, where plenty of 


scholars are to be found, for whom M. Tricoupi’s 
modern Greek was perfectly intelligible. Here, how- 


| ever, with the exception of about half a dozen people, 
| the book remained as completely unknown as though 
| it had been written in Chinese. 
| that account, that it were translated into French; for 
| that of Soutzo, which is still quoted as an authority 


It were desirable, on 


in political circles here, bears as much relation to the 
‘Greek Revolution,” as that pleasing fiction, Lamar- 
tines ‘ Girondists,” to the sad tragedy enacted in 
France in the terrible “‘ An Deux de la République.” 

M. Tricoupi’s second volume contains the narrative 
of the progress of the war of independence during the 
years 1821 and 1822. They compose the capture by 
the Greeks of Monembasia, Navarino, Tripolitza, 
Corinth, Athens, Nauplia; the massacres of Chios 
and Cassandrea; the convocation of the first National 
Assembly at Epidaurus ; the wars of Suli, of Candia, 
Negropont ; the invasion of Peloponnesus; the memo- 
rable siege of Missolunghi; and other facts, which 
raised almost as much admiration for Grecian valour, 
as Greek meanness and duplicity have since called 
down reprobation and disgust. We also find in it 
interesting details on the two great parties who main- 
tained so persevering a struggle for supremacy during 
the war: the “ Civilians,” comprising the clerical 
notabilities, arrayed under the banner of Alexander 
Maurocordatos; and the ‘‘ Warriors,” who recognised 
for their chief Kolocotronis. Maurocordatos was a 
Phanariot, wealthy, wily, and determined; Kolocotro- 
nis had been a Klepht, «.¢., a kind of privileged high- 
wayman, who had in turns served and betrayed 
Turkey, France, and England. He has been felici- 
tously described as the reAvuaris ’Oduecsds of the Greek 
revolution. The struggle was long and obstinate, but 
the superior capabilities of Maurocordatos at length 
prevailed, and all the chiefs, following the example of 
Markos O Botzaris, recognised him as their leader. 

The incidents of the war, the ésgos dyay, are de- 
scribed by Mr. Tricoupi with a power of delineation 
and a concision which abundantly prove his qualifi- 
cations as an historian. We select the following, at 
random, from his work :— 

“The defence of the Thermopyle was entrusted to 
Drakos, and a chosen band, a numerous body of the 
enemy had forced the entrance of the pass, and the 
Greeks, exposed to a murderous fire, took to flight, 
and their chief remains alone, surrounded by a few 
trusty companions. His son by adoption brings him 


| his horse—but receives the answer that ‘ Drakos never 


flies.’ He is surrounded by the enemy, and, after a 


| vigorous defence, is made prisoner, and taken before 


the Pasha, who offers him the choice between a 
lingering death, and his liberty with a post in the 
Turkish army. He balances not an instant, but 
selects the former alternative, exclaiming, ‘ There is 
more than one Drakos yet in Greece!’ Led to the 
place of execution by a troop of Arnaout irregulars, 
he implores them to shoot him, and thus rescue him 
from the torture which await him; but they return 
no answer. He then throws a last fond look at the 
gorgeous Thessalian landscape which bounds the 
horizon, glowing with the tints of a Grecian spring, 
and, repeating the last lines of a well-known 
national air, 

Vice 128 xaigd rou ditaskev 6 Xagos va ws aon 

Taga m’ avbigouy ra xradice, mai Byay n yn Koerapl, 
he gave himself to his executioners. He was impaled 
and roasted before a slow fire, and only expired after 
] 

M. Tricoupi writes modern Greek with great clear- 
ness, elegance, and such classical purity of idiom, that 
to a reader of Xenophon and Thucydides, his volumes 
will prove as agreeable as they are instructive. 

Passing events impart an additional interest to a 
well-wricten little volume just published by M. Gallet 
de Kulture, under the title of “ Le Tzar et la Sainte 
Russie,” in which the late Emperor Alexander, who 
has been the object of much adulation in France, for 
his mildness, humanity, aud comparative liberality, 
is represented under colours not quite so flattering. 


to say, that puzzles many strangers, particularly | The following anecdote, which relates to Pouschkine, 
Englishmen. It is, in fact, something like a lottery | the only poet worth speaking of which Russia pos- 


The wise unacclimated to the | 


| derstood the liberty of the Press:— 

Pouschkine, on his début in the literary world, pub- 
| lished an ode, in which he poured forth the whole 
| poetry of his soul, and which created a decided im- 
pression at St. Petersburgh; but, unfortunately, it 


| contained a few passing allusions to the polities of 


| the day. Soon after, he received an order to call on 
| the Governor-General of St. Petersburgh, Prince 
Miloradowitz. The poet felt anything but comfort- 
able on being introduced to the great man’s presence ; 
but the bland smile and courteous reception he met 
with soon restored all his self-possession. After some 
| conversation, Miloradowitz produced the ode from a 
drawer under his table, and asked if he (Pouschkine) 
acknowledged them as his own. A reply in the 
affirmative was immediately returned. ‘It is a very 
remarkable production, Monsieur Pouschkine (pur- 
sued his Excellency); these lines have vigour, bril- 
| liancy—they contain more than a promise. You are 
a man of talent, M. Pouschkine; and it were a thon- 
sand pities that your career were stopped at its out- 
set. But I would recommend you to eschew politics 
—they are very ticklish ground for poets to tread on ; 
and power is the true source of all perfection. His 
Majesty, our gracious master, has read your verses: 
he might, in the unerring exercise of his justice, have 
considered you as a state criminal; he has preferred 
to look on your error with clemency, and you will 
therefore come off quite easily with a slight punish-- 
ment.” ’ 

“A punishment!” repeated Pouschkine, in a state 
of consternation easily imagined. 

‘A mere nothing, my dear sir; a young girl might 
take it without wincing—thirty blows with a rod!” 

“ But the disgrace!” 

“Young man,” retorted Miloradowitz, sternly, ‘I 
am shocked beyond expression. Know that there 
can be no disgrace in complying with the paternal 
orders of his Majesty.” And, taking the young man 
by the arm, he led him to a door at the further end 
of the room. “ Now go in there,” he pursued, “ and 
do not feel the least uneasiness; in a moment all will 
be over. 

The room in which Pouschkine was thus ushered 
was a low-roofed chamber, receiving but a small por- 
tion of light through a glazed opening in the ceiling. 
A high-backed arm-chair occupied the centre, and at 
each side stood a stalwart grenadier armed with a 
long slim cane. A corporal was also present, evidently 
to preside over the operation. He placed his hand on 
Pouschkine’s shoulders, and in an instant divested 
him of his coat and waistcoat, and then proceeded to 
take down his trousers. A happy idea, however, 
struck the poet; he pushed aside the corporal, and, 
pulling up his unmentionables, rushed back to the 
salon, where he found Miloradowitz quietly seated at 
his bureau. ‘‘I beg your Excellency’s pardon, but it 
has not been specified whether the punishment was to 
be inflicted with or without trousers.” The question 
rather puzzled his Excellency, as the case had evi- 
dently not been provided against ; but after a minute’s 
consideration he replied—‘‘ As the punishment is in- 
tended to be severe, it must be without trousers.” 
And a second time he rose from his chair, and with 
the utmost courtesy conducted Pouschkine to the den 
where his tormentors awaited him, and withdrew 
after a significant glance at the soldiers, They at 
once seized its meaning, and belaboured him with 
their sticks in the most cruel manner. Pouschkine 
did not undergo his punishment with stoic calmness ; 
the pain and shame wrung from him floods of tears; 
and this event threw a shadow over his existence 
which no after impression could succeed in effacing ; 
and, although he subsequently became attached to the 
court of the present Emperor as historian and gentle- 
man of the chamber, he preserved to the last an in- 
vincible hatred of the Government. On his deathbed, 
however, he destroyed all he had written against 
Muscovite despotism, and received in exchange a 
promise that his wife and children should be provided 
for by the state—a promise which the Czar has reli- 
giously fulfilled. 

A very curious work, from the pen of M. Flourens, 
one of our scientific célebrités, entitled De la Longévité 
humaine, et de la Quantité de Vie sur le Globe, has at- 
tracted some attention. The learned gentleman fixes 
one hundred years as the minimum of human life, 
and all who die before that age are victims, either to 
over-exertion, mental and physical, or dissipation— 
in fact, are guilty of a kind of suicide, inasmuch as 
if they allowed nature to have her own way, the great 
majority of men would, in all probability, live two 
hundred years, and, still more, preserve to the end all 
their faculties unimpaired. 

The second volume of the late M. Arago’s works is 
4 out ; it consists of the biographical notices pub- 

ished at various times by that highly-gifted, but 
most partial of savants; and of the first part of the 
work that will immortalise his name, L’Astronomie 
populaire. The most interesting portion of the book to a 
general reader is a short postscript, written but a few 
hours before his death :—‘ Galileo, then struck with 
blindness, wrote, in the year 1660, that to an author 
the using the eyes and hands of another to get through 
his self-allotted task, was as playing chess with ban- 
daged eyes. For myself, in the state of health in whieh 
I find myself at present, dictating these last few lines, 
deprived of sight, and holding but a few days’ tenure 
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of existence, I have only time to confide to friendly, 
active, and devoted hands, the publication of a work, 
the inestimable boon of supervising which I am 
denied by Providence.” 

The year has, as yet, produced no good dramatic 
work; the most talked of is M. Legouvé’s Médée, 
in which it seems Mlle. Rachel refused, on second 
thoughts, the principal character, after having ac- 
cepted it at first. Hence arose a correspondence 
between the poet and actress, in which each said the 
most biting things possible to the other, but in the 
most civil manner. M. Legouvé finally brought an 
action against the lady for damages, for refusing 
the part she had originally accepted. Mlle. Rachel 
was condemned by the court to act the part within a 
certain day, or pay twenty pounds damages for every 
twenty-four hours delay. She, however, appealed, 
and by some hocus-pocus, under the mask of law, 
the judgment of the “court below” was quashed in 
consequence of the undisguised interference of the 
Ministre d’Etat. 
people talk, and on its publication IJ/édée was eagerly 
sought for and read. The critics, who happen to be 
friends of the author, I perceive, establish a direct 
rivalry with the tragedy of Euripides, but insist that 


All this turmoil, however, made | 


it is vastly superior. It is, in reality, a respectable 

| tragedy, certainly much better calculated to display 
the talents of Mlle. Rachel, than many modern works 

| she has appeared in; but M. Legouvé is not quite up 
to the mark of the old Mizoydvns. The truth is, these 
classic personages excite little sympathy on our 
modern stage. 

This brings me to the subject of Rachel and 
Scribe’s new drama, La Czarine,—a kind of melo- 
dramatic play, in which the tragedienne acts the part 
of the Empress Catherine. It is quite unsuited to 
bring her talents into play save in a scene or two—in 
one of which that half-insane despot, Peter 1. her 
husband, takes her to a window to witness the exe- 
cution of her lover. She is wonderfully great, and 
the scene saved the play. Scribe has now been wri- 

| ting for more than thirty years, and his pen bears 
| evident symptoms of approaching the stump. There 
was some applause on the first night of La Czarine— 
but no enthusiasm. 

A number of books de circonstance have also seen 
the light—the principal being Influence des Idées 
Anglaises et Germaniques, by one M. Laudun, on whom 
| the alliance evidently does not smile. His opinions 
may be summed up in Froissart’s pithy exclamation— 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


SUMMARY. 
THe Cambrian Archeological Association held its 


eighth annual meeting on the 13th of September, | 


under the presidency of F. R. West, Esq., M.P., at 
Ruthin, where a museum of Welsh antiquities was 
formed in the County Hall. A paper on the History 
of Ruthin Castle was read by the chairman, the pro- 
duction of the late Dr. Ingram, the Anglo-Saxon 
Professor of the University of Oxford. On the fol- 
lowing day, after inspecting the objects of interest in 
and near the town, the members met at the Castle 
to partake of the hospitality of the president. In the 


evening, W. W. 8S. Wynne, Esq., M.P., read a paper | 


on the discovery of an urn, supposed to contain the 
ashes of Gwén, a warrior celebrated in the struggles 
of the Celt and Saxon, and son of the warrior poet 


Llywarch Hén, or the aged. The Rey. D. Davies, of | 


Llanwrog, Montgomeryshire, read a valuable paper 
on the antiquities of his own parish, including a 
detailed description of recent Roman and British 
discoveries of considerable interest and importance, at 
a spot called Caersws. The situation of this spot 
is at a point where four streams of some magnitude 
meet, the Carno, the Cerist, the Taranon, and the 
Severn. There are the remains of a rectangular 
camp 200 yards by 100, encompassed by a ditch, 
which is noticed by Camden in his “ Britannia.” 
Coins, fragments of earthenware, and other Roman 
remains, had from time to time been found here; 
and at length, through the zeal and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Davies, excavations were undertaken. 
Beneath the earthern dyke was found in one spot the 
foundation of two circular walls whose ground plan 
is aptly represented by the figure 8; the walls, about 
afoot high, were cemented, or the interstices of the 
stones filled in, with clay. Each circle is about four 
feet in diameter. Mr. Davies conjectures that these 
may be the traces of the circular British huts, 
over whose ruins the agger of the camp was thrown. 
Hewn stones, marked by fire, were found in the 
camp, ashes, a granite quern, and an iron sword-blade 
or lance-head. In a field to the south of the camp, 
where fragments of Roman wall-plaster had been 
observed, an excavation was also made, which brought 
to light the traces of a villa. A stone-paved passage 
and four apartments were found. The room west of | 
the passage had a floor of cement, in which pounded 
brick was used. In the east room two fragments of 
inscribed bricks were found—one with the inscription, 
CICF; the other with LEG; also a piece of Roman 
glass, probably the handle of a vessel; and a bronze | 
amulet. In the room to the south were found other 
inscribed bricks, one haying the letters CI F, and un- 
derneath SPP. The floor of this room was of better 
construction than the others ; fragments of hexagonal | 
tiles were found in it, which had perhaps formed part 
ofa pavement. At the end of the paved passage was 
found a room, on a lower level than the others, which | 
seemed to have been a bath; the floor was tiled, and 
the outside of the walls puddled with well-wrought 
clay. The length of the side of the villa which has 
been explored is 120 feet. In the north end of the 
building was found a walled grave, full of decayed 
bones. Near the bank of the Carno was found a 
Singular well, walled round, which was cleared of 
rubbish to the depth of 16 feet (without, apparently, 
the bottom having been reached). Mr. Davies con- 
Jectures that it was a draw-well; may it not have | 
none of the rubbish pits which are found near 
man stations? About two years ago, and at pre- 


| sume them. 








vious periods, numbers of bronze, silver, and gold 
coins, a sepulchral urn containing human bones, a 
brazen pan, a gold chain, a silver sword-hilt, &c., 
have been found in places contiguous to the camp. 
It would appear from these remains that this was a 
Roman station of some importance. This is further 
| evident from the fact that six Roman roads may 
be traced, diverging from this station. Mr. 
Davies suggests that it may be the hitherto unde- 
termined city of Mediolanum, the chief city of the 
Ordovices, and one of the most important during the 
Roman era in the western division of the island. 
The main road, says Mr. Davies, through the pro- 
vince of Britannia Secunda runs from Maridanum 
(Carmarthen) to the station of Gaer, near Builth, and 
thence over the Llandinian hills to Caersws, the place 
under consideration ; thence it is traced forward over 


Gwynfynydd, in the direction of Deva (or Chester). | 
The other main road ran from Uriconium (Worces- | 


ter), close to Shrewsbury, through the station of 
Rutunium or Rowtown, along the vale of the Severn 
to Caersws, and thence through Carno to Cefn Caer 
and Mona Heriri, and to Segontium, the present 
Carnarvon. Caersws was thus the point of inter- 
section of the two great Roman roads through Wales. 
It has been conjectured that Mediolanum means “ the 
middle station,” to which title the position of Caersws 


answers; Mediolanum is also described as “a water- | 
guarded spot ””—a description sufficiently fulfilled by 


the four streams which here meet. 

The position of this station has been a subject of 
frequent discussion. Camden supposed that it might 
be at Llanvylhin, about three miles from Mathraval ; 
Gibson suggested the village of Meivod, about a mile 
distant; Horsley fixed upon Drayton-on-Fern, in 
Shropshire; and Whitaker appears to incline to 
Whitchurch, in the same county; other writers have 
suggested Meddle, in the same county ; the advocates 
for a Shropshire site believing that the Mediolanum of 
the 10th Iter of Antoninus is the saine as the station 
of the same name in the 2nd Iter. None of these | 
supposed sites have, however, afforded the Roman 
traces which we require as evidence of their claim. 
The evidence in favour of Mr. Davies's conjecture | 
appears to us to be highly worthy of further considera- | 
tion. That gentleman’s excavations were interrupted 
by a proper consideration for the farming operations 
of the occupier of the land; but he proposes to re- 
We would suggest to him, among other 
things, to empty to the bottom the “ singular well ;” | 
should it turn out as we have conjectured to be, a 
“‘rubbish-pit,” it will be strong evidence in favour of 
the contiguity of a permanent station; and we cor- | 
dially wish him the success which his zeal merits in 
the determination of this interesting point in Romano- 
Cambrian archeology. 

On the Friday the society visited Eyarth, Efenech- 
tyd, and early remains on the adjacent mountains, 
and in Pool Park. On Saturday, Denbigh, St. 
Asaph, and Rhuddlan; Llangollen and Rug on Mon- 
day and Tuesday; but we have left ourselves no 
space for further details. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society on Dec. 4, Mr. C. C. Babington communicated 
a detailed account of the interesting excavations of 
tumuli at Bincorne, in Dorsetshire, made in 1842 by 
the Rev. J. J. Smith, drawn up from the original 
notes in the possession of the society. It is an 
example worthy of imitation. Many of our archxo- 
logical societies have masses of valuable materials 
which are useless to science, because no one, when 
the first interest of a discovery is over, will take the 





“La France n’a besoing d’aisdes. Foin des Anglais 
et des Allemands!” Yoyage in the Crimea, by a 
Tartar, has but one thing to recommend it—its title, 
which will puzzle all unacquainted with the dialect 
of Crim Tartary—Stepy, Movze,i Gory (Anglic e, The 
Steppe, the Sea, the Mountain.”) The host of 
literary small fry which also clamour for notice must 
be dismissed with a plain yaiper: ; suffice it for the 
reader to know that, in their case, “non” nominari 
“non” est laudari. 

The quondam writers of the Mousgzetaire—whom 
their autocrat, Alexandre Dumas, sent, some time 
since, most unceremoniously to the right-about, upon 
a remonstrance against the insertion of an article 
which they considered disgraceful to the paper—have 
been making a desperate effort to retrieve “their 
fallen fortunes and their fame,” by setting up an 
opposition print. It is, or rather was—for it has 
already ceased to exist—called Le Sans-le-Sou ; i. e. 
“The Pennyless.” The funds not being forthcoming 
for the expense of printing the paper, the cheaper 
mode of writing it by lithography was resorted to; 
and, as wits are proverbial for the bad writing, the 
journal was literally unreadable. Requiescat ! 


DRAMA, &. 


trouble to draw up a connected and useful record of 
the discoveries as Mr. Babington has thus done. 

At the meeting of the Antiquaries on Dec. 21, among 
other communications, Mr. Gill sent an account of a 
Roman pavement discovered last autumn at Oulston, 
near Easingwold. 

At the meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, Dec. 13, Mr. Clarke, of Easton, announced 
the discovery of some Roman coins, together with a 
large flint arrow-head, at that place. Mr. Wakeman, 
of Monmouth, noticed the discovery of a leaden coffin 
inclosed within a stone case, concerning which 
further particulars and drawings were directed to be 
obtained. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris exhibited some 
very rare Roman coins lately found near Brecon, the 
property of Colonel Watkyns, M.P. One is thus de- 
scribed: “*Casar AvuGustus, bare head of Au- 
gustus; reverse, Sicnis, Receptis §.P.Q.R, a 
buckler between two standards. It was struck on 
the recovery of the standards of the three legions 
which Varus lost in Germany.” Another has 


| ‘* Imp. CesaArR VESPASIANUS; reverse, Pon. Max. 


Tr. P. Cos. V., a caduceus.” Another, ‘“ Imp. C. 
P. Lic. VALERIANUS (AUGG.); reverse, VICTORIA 
AvueG; Victory with shield and palm.” At the 
same meeting Mr. G. V. Irving read a paper on the 
geography of the wars of the Saxons in Northumber- 
land with the northern Britons. 

The Somersetshire Archeological Society held a 
conversazione on the 8th inst., at which Mr. E .Batten, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, read a paper on the life of Roger 
Bacon, the great 13th-century scholar and philosopher ; 
and a paper was read by the Rev. Mr. Scarth, of 
3ath, on the lead and stone coffins, inscriptions, and 
other Roman remains which have been discovered at 
Bathwick, Combe Down, &c., which have previously 
been noticed in our Summary. 

No. 2 of the 2nd volume of the Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archeology is chiefly 
devoted to the illustration of the architectural remains 
at Long Melford in that county. The interesting 
church and its monuments are described by Mr. 
Almack, F.S.A.; all our readers will take an interest 
in it in connection with the remarkable catalogue of 
the furniture and utensils belonging to it in 1529, 
which was published by the Camden Society. Me} 
ford Hall, and Kentwell Hall in Melford, form the 
subject of two excellent papers by Mr. Tymms, fall 
of the interesting biographical anecdotes and choiee 
extracts from old leases and charters and inventories 
which conjure up such graphic pictures of the every- 
day domestic life of our forefathers: we note especially 
some curious passages in the courtship of the qaondam 
antiquary Sir Simonds D’Ewes, who married Anne, 
heiress of the Barnardistons. The part contains a 


| woodeut of a Saxon pendant ornament of gold, 


found at Palgrave in 1851, and of a British cinerary 
urn, one of five found at Sothe Ash. Of five coloured 
lithographs of mural paintings recently disclosed un 
the walls of Bardwell Church, one figure of a 
crowned skeleton, with loathsome accompaniments, 
is described as the King of Terrors; there were 
three of these figures, and “beyond them some 
remains so mutilated that no drawing could be 
made of them.” We would suggest that the whole 
formed a representation of the popular medixval JJo- 
ralité, entitled “ Le lit des trois morts et des trois 
vifs,” usually consisting of three kings robed and 
crowned, followed by three anatomies, each with the 
mockery of a kingly crown. An engraving of one of 


these, from Ditchingham Church, Norfolk, is given 
Another 


in the Archeological Journal, Vol. Y., p. 69. 
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existed in Battle Church, Sussex. This lesson on the | 
vanity of earthly things appears to have been common 
in the 14th century, as the ‘“‘ Dance of Death” was at 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centu- 
ries. On the whole, this is a very excellent number, 
and fally maintains the position which the Suffolk 
Institute has attained among the county societies. 

The Surrey Archeological has just issued a brief 
report of its first year’s career. We have already 
noticed its two successfal general meetings, and we 
look with interest for the publication of its volume 
of Transactions. 
and we shall be doing the society a service, perhaps, | 
by hinting that the cause is the delay of some of the 
members in paying their subscriptions. 

An interesting discovery has recently been made 
near Ipswich, on a farm, the property of John Orford, 
of the foundation walls of a Roman building, with 
considerable portions of tesselated pavement. 

The Royal Institate of British Architects has | 
occupied several sittings in the discussion of drawings 
of some of the great Buildings of the City of Beejapore, 
introdaced by Mr. Fergusson, a brief account of which 
will interest our readers. Mr. Fergusson gave a brief 
historical outline introductory to the subject. Mah- 
moud of Guznee’s famous raid to Somnauth was the 
first great Mahommedan invasion of India; he, how- 
ever, made no permanent settlement on our side of 
the Indus; and it was not till two centuries later 
that Kutuk-u-Deen established himself at Delhi, in 
1206. He was the actual founder of the Patan 
dynasty, which lasted for nearly three centuries. 
Towards the end of that period the dynasty began to 
decay, and the remoter provinces of the empire were 
able to assert their independence, and establish them- 
selves as separate sovereignties. The last which thus 
became independent was Beejapore, in 1501, under 
Yusuf Khan, a son of Amurath II. of Anatolia. The 
first three or four kings did nothing remarkable; but 
after the defeat of Ramraj of Vyganuggar, their suc- 
‘cessors became rich and powerful; and during the 
centary which elapsed between that event and the 
final subjection of the kingdom by Aurangzebe, in 
1685, the suecessive monarchs adorned their capital 
with a great number of magnificent buildings, which 
are in the Saracenic style, with some intermixture of 
native Hindoo feeling in the details. The most re- 
markable of these is the Gol Goomuz, the Tomb of 
Muhammed, who died in 1629: it consists of a 
square apartment, 135 feet each way, with small 
octagonal towers at the angles, surmounted by a 
dome, 175 feet high internally. The remarkable 
feature of the building is the dome and the way 
in which it is supported. In the first place 
it is one of the largest domes in the world, and it 
‘covers more ground clear of support than any other, 
without exception: the diameter of the Pantheon is 
142 feet; of St. Peter's, Rome, 139; of Sta. Maria, 
Florence, 139; of St. Paul’s, London, 112; of Sta. 
Sophia, Constantinople, 107; of the Tomb at Beja- 
pore, 135 feet. In the next place, its mode of sup- 
port is very singular. The other great modern domes 
are strengthened with iron at the base, and have 
great masses of masonry at the haunches to with- 
stand the outward thrust; St. Paul’s is not fairly a 
dome, but a cone, with its lower course prevented 
from giving way outwardly by an iron chain, the 
outer and inner visible surfaces being mere shells of 
domes, supported by and concealing the constructive 
cone. In this case the tendency of the dome to 


The report apologises for its delay, | 1 





thrust the top of the supporting wall outward, by the 
outward spread of its base, is counteracted by a very | 
heavy internal cornice, whose tendency is to drag the 
top of the wall inward; this cornice extends about 
18 feet inward from the internal line of the wall; it is 
arranged into a series of pendants supported on arches; 
so that the weight of the cornice cannot actually over- 
power the expansion of the dome and fall inwards. 
According to Mr. Fergusson, this method of support- | 
ing a dome is unique; and he prophesies that hereafter 
no one will venture to write a work upon domes 
without including the tomb of Muhammed of Beeja- 
pore as one of the most remarkable specimens of its 
class. There were upwards of seventy drawings, 
which do not, however, include more than a small 
portion of the interesting buildings of this city, which 
were erected, be it remembered, within the short space 
of about a century. Among them is the Tomb of 
Ibrahim, a square building, covered with a dome 
smaller than that of Muhammed, but remarkable for 
the beautiful ornamentation which is lavished upon it ; 
the whole is coloured, gilt, and finished with a profu- 
sion of labour and intricacy of design which puts the 
Alhambra and all western buildings to shame, and 
‘can only be found in the far East. Another building 
illustrated by the collection of drawings is the Mehtu- 
ree Mahalt, a private dwelling; although only 24 feet 
square and 50 feet high, it must have been a very 
costly erection. Every part of its walls, floors, and 
partitions is built of stone, and some parts of it are 
¢earved with an elaborateness only to be found in 
India ; still, as is to be observed in the drawings, the 
architects were not afraid of plain surfaces—all the 
walling being entirely without ornament, which gives 
value to the more enriched details. We have, says 
Mr. Fergusson, no buildings in Europe which can 
compete with this. Such a one as Roslin Chapel, for 
instance, is coarse and plain in comparison; and, 





except the shrines in the interior of our Gothic 


cathedrals, nothing is ornamented to the same extent 


| —indeed, words can convey no adequate idea of such 


an edifice. We ought certainly to have had an Indian 
Court at the Sydenham Palace. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society (Dec. 16) 
Professor Wilson called attention to a Hindoo news- 
paper, containing an article, by a Hindo gentleman, 
on an ancient stone pillar recently brought from 
Ghazipur, and erected in front of the new college at 
Benares. Up to this time the natives have shown per- 
fect indifference as to their own most interesting archxo- 


ogy. 
Col. Rawlinson has sent to the British Museum 
a communication on the subject of his recent exeava- 
tions in the famous mound of Birs-Nemroud. This 
mound has been so often engraved, and its external 
appearance described by travellers, that its general 
features will be tolerably familiar to our readers. It 
is a huge shapeless mound, rising out of the plain 
300 feet high, and surmounted by what appears to be 
a ruined tower. At a particular point near one corner 
of the mound, Col. Rawlinson directed that a shaft 
should be sunk until a wall or a terrace-floor was 
reached, and then that the wall or terrace should 
be followed up horizontally, to the right or left, 
until the extremity or the return wall should be 
found. After two months’ labour, the Colonel was 
summoned to the spot by the intelligence that a 
wall had been found; that it had been followed in each 
direction, till its whole length of 190 feet was laid 
bare; and it was found that it returned at each end, 
and indicated three sides of a wall carried all round 
that part of the mound, surmounted by a platform. 
The Colonel at once pointed out the position in the 
corner, where he knew from experience that the cy- 
linder commemorative of the undertaking was likely 
to be found ; after half an hour’s labour in removing 
the bricks a small chamber was discovered, and, at 
the Colonel’s command, the head workman put in his 
hand and brought forth an inscribed cylinder—the 
Colonel thereby earning for himself a reputation as a 
magician, which, by this time, has probably been 
spread over half the tribes of the desert. At the 
other exposed corner a duplicate cylinder was found. 
The building, which is contained in the Birs-Nemroud 
is discovered to have been composed of a series of se- 
veral (probably seven) square stories, each one smaller 
than the one beneath it, each story forming a temple de- 
dicated to one of the planets, and coloured externally 
with the colours appropriated to the seven planets by 
the Chaldean sages. The translation of the inscribed 
cylinder, according to Col. Rawlinson, begins with 
the style and title of King Nebuchadnezzar ; then 
it enumerates the various buildings of Babylon which 
he had erected or repaired ; and then records that the 
Temple of the Planets of the Seven Spheres, which had 
been built by an early king 500 years before, having 
been injured by the wet penetrating into its walls of 


sun-dried brick, the God Merodach had put it into | 


his heart to restore it; the platform, being unin- 
jured, had not needed repair, but all the superstructure 
had been restored by his command. 

Mr. Loftus, who is making excavations on behalf of 
the Assyrian Excavation Fund, writes from Mosul 
that he has struck upon another of the palaces of 
ancient Nineveh, 20 feet below the level of any pre- 
viously discovered. High up among the rubbish are 
beautiful fragments from the north and latest palace, 
which was supposed to contain the perfection of 
Assyrian sculpture ; but they bear no comparison, says 
Mr. Loftus, with those which he has just disentombed. 
The figures are in high relief, and have less of conven- 


| tiality than usual; the designs are full of vigour and 


spirit, the execution admirable, and the minuteness of 


| the details almost requires the aid of a microscope to 
| appreciate them. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
WE give cordial welcome to every additional move 
indicating the advance of Anglo-Italian Architecture ; 
and the Builder (Vol. XII. p. 571), presents us with a 
pleasing subject for remark in a woodcut representing 
the Offices of Messrs. Capel and Co., Throgmorton- 
street, from designs by Mr. J. J. Cole, Architect. Mr. 
Cole will not understand us as finding any fault with 
his elevation, because we take it that he has done the 
best that was to be done with the arrangement that 
was required of him, and with his limits for operation. 
He has presented Throgmorton-street with, to say the 
least of it, a very pleasing elevation, in which the 
Barry influence is successfully submitted to, and in 
the basement of which there is a propriety of manage- 
ment, not deficient in originality. The corresponding 
squares of the two larger openings (the one a large 
entrance-way, and the other a window), and the 
uniform outline of the three oblong openings (the 
central a doorway, and the others windows), illus- 
trate that regard for regularity which should ever, as 
much as possible, be considered. Had there been 
more frontage-space, the architect would, doubtless, 
have given more space between the end windows and 
the coins of the building; but within his present 
limits this could not be done, since the fenes- 
tration could not with propriety have been in the 
least more close than it is. It occurs to us, however, 


that the mouldings of the rail of the balusters to the 
balconies of the second-floor windows might with 
advantage have been carried across the piers between 
them, as it would have corrected the somewhat vertical 
excess of the union formed by these windows and 
those of the first floor beneath. Let our readers just 
pencil the addition we suggest, and we think they will 
admit that a very trifling provision may greatly add 
to the value of an important whole. The editor of 
the Builder justly eulogises the “little piece of de- 
sign” apparent in a contrivance to light two rooms 
and form a back entrance, of which a separate illus- 
tration is given. 

An elevation and plan of the New Houses and 
| Schools at Fulham, by Messrs. F. and H. Francis, 
architects, are engraved in the same volume of the 
Builder, p. 583; and, looking at the mere geometri- 
cal presentment of the facade, in ignorance of what 
may be the effect of its return portions in perspective, 
we must admit it to evince taste and feeling. The 
pinnacles, however, at the angles of the tower are too 
meagre for their altitude, and especially for the broad 
bulk of the feature from which they rise; and the 
gables in the centre of the two return fronts, shown 
in profile as rising above the ridge of the main roof, 
are certainly injurious to the general composition. 
With the diamond cross line work on the surface of 
the walls we have no sympathy. It seems merely to 
argue a restless aversion to simplicity and repose. 
But there is much pleasing form and proportion in 
the front, per se; and buttresses are judiciously 
placed against the backs of the chimneys, where 
there is a superior height of masonry over walls 
weakened by flues. 

In the Builder, Vol. XII., pp. 607 and 602, we 
have specimens of Old English, and of New French 
Gothic. The first is an engraving of the York Chap- 
ter House. If it were a new design, we should pre- 
sume to say that the pinnacles want elevation, that 
the windows finish too close to the cornice, and that 
the omission of the circumscribing dripstones over 
their arches is to be lamented. Neither do we like 
the form and surface decoration of the masonry over 
the flying buttresses, the little monkey riders on the 
| saddles of which should be assailed by pebbles, if 
| pea-shooters should prove inefficient for their de- 
struction. The French specimen is a mere bit; but 
| itis a morceau of much beauty; only we wish the 
raking mouldings of the canopy had been carried 
lower. It is one of the doorways of the new Church 
of St. Clotilde at Paris. The moulded work and de- 
corations seem to exhibit true feeling; and the 
transome-piece and cinque-foil light above admi- 
rably employ the space which were otherwise un- 
necessary to the doorway, and would leave it with a 
too great proportional height. 

Our readers may have observed with what ‘ per- 
sistive constancy” we have ever advocated the Italian 
style of design as far preferable to the Greek and 
| Gothic for buildings in general; and we have much 
| pleasure in quoting the following from some remarks 
| by “J. F.,” in the Builder:—“ The Italian shows 
| itself capable of combining the elegance of the Classic 
| with the picturesqueness of the Gothic, and, when 
| freely used, does seem capable of progress, which the 
| other two are not. Every year the public are be- 
| coming more knowing in Gothic forms and details, 
| and more critically fastidious in insisting on absolute 
| fidelity, both as to detail and ornament; and no de- 
| viation from the one chosen style can be tolerated. 
| Every year this will be more and more felt as the 
\ public become better instructed ; and if we are con- 
| tent to choose Gothic as our style, we must be content 
| to let it remain where our forefathers left it in the 
| middle ages: we can add nothing to it. The Italian, 

on the other hand, never was a style, properly so 

called. We could hardly copy it if we tried; but it 
| oceupies the neutral ground between the Classic on 
| the one hand, and the Gothic on the other, presenting 
| every shade of combination, from the Early Renais- 
| sance to the pseudo-Classic of the present day, and 
consequently admitting of the beauties of either style 
being culled and again worked up together into any 
shapes we please. In this style, therefore, progress 1s 
possible ; and if the national taste were fairly to settle 
down to elaborate beauty out of this style, its Classic 
and its Gothic elements would soon disappear in new 
combination, and we might at last have a style of our 
own, more beautifal, as it certainly would be more 
appropriate, than either.” 

The Builder, Vol. XII., p. 643, gives us a perspec- 
tive representation of Mr. Tarring’s Design for the 
Government Offices, in and near Downing-street, and 
which contemplates the removal of the buildings be- 
tween the Horse Guards and Great George-street, 
Westminster, as far as Charles-street, and the block 
of houses between King and Parliament streets: the 
site of Dover-house to forma public entrance into St. 
James’s-park. The existing building, first erected by 
Soane, and since altered by Sir C. Barry, would form 
one wing of the facade towards Whitehall. To this 
would be added a large and loftier centre; and 4 
corresponding wing would stretch northward, making 
frontages towards Whitehall and the park of about 
700 feet; the return fronts being 400 feet long, and 
of exactly correspondent character with the others, 
though something subservient. The entire structure 
would comprise three courts, the leading new features 
of the design being the grand .and lofty archways 
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which would appear in the centres of the various 
ranges, viz., the two main longitudinal ones, and the 
four minor transverse ranges, east and west. 

With the exception of the six grand archways, 
there is little invention as regards the architectural 
advancement of the design; nordo we say that much 
invention can be brought into play, or that it is re- 
quired. The extension of Barry’s existing portion is 
of course imperative; and the addition of the lofty 
centre blocks, in character precisely accordant, is all 
that is essential. But we think these crowning cubes 
might be rendered a little corrective of the excess of 
horizontality, by making six out of the eight engaged 
columns break a little forward, so as to warrant the 
upward termination of each block with a pediment, 
the roof-ridge being of course shown as extending 
from the outer front apex to that over the inner front. 
We shall be disappointed if Mr. Tarring do not 
acknowledge that this would be, not only practicable, | 
but improving. 


To the amount of sameness which would still re- 
It would exhibit nothing | lectures of our architectural professors have been of 


muin, we see no objection. 


riment. EXPERIMENT, indeed, has been the general 
order of the day; and it is only to be hoped that, in 
the mélée of all this struggle and trial, the elements 
of what may solidify into judgment and definite pur- 
pose have been secretly working. In one respect, the 
difference between the present time and that of some 
twenty-five years back is prodigious. We allude to 
the operations of the press in respect to architectural 
publication, controversy, and criticism. Until of late 
(whatever may have been our own feelings on the 
subject), we should have hesitated to apply so large a 
portion of our own pages to architecture, from the 
fear that the results of our earnest industry and severe 
thought would have passed by our readers “ as the 
idle wind which they regard not ;” but we have now 
the pleasure of a confident knowledge that our archi- 

















tectural matter is interesting to many, and that the 
intent at least of our labours is being fully appreciated 
as co-operative with those of the Builder, the Architect 
and Engineer's Journal, the Edinburgh Building 
Chronicle, and of the great quarterly reviews. The 


more or less than a befitting unity in a vast pile of | a far more comprehensive character than formerly; 


assimilating offices, admitting of no very peculiar or 
The entire structure would 
look its use and purpose, as a great compound of | 


supreme compartment. 


| sua the publications of our architectural societies 
have been greatly beneficial. The too marked impor- 
tance formerly given to antiquarianism and archxo- 


board-rooms and offices for managers and clerks,—a | logy is also, now, being most happily corrected; and 


multitudinous assemblage of units in uniform, regi- 
mentally continuous and compact, forming one vast 
quadrangular presentment, including three hollow 
squares, and exhibiting that abstract beauty of ornate 
regularity which is the charm of military parade. 
And here, by the way, is suggested the question, 
whether this triple-fathered child (owning the joint 
paternities of Soane, Barry, and Tarring) would not 
form a formidable rival to the Houses of Parliament ? 


Without a tithe of the invention, and without any of 


the great distinct features of the Westminster Palace, 
we suspect the Gevernment offices, as shown in the 
Builder's engraving (with the improvements sug- 
gested), would strikingly exemplify the superiority of 
Greco-Roman design for a building of this character, 
i. ¢., for one of several storeys in extended horizontal 
continuity. 


in common with the Gothic; while, in respect to 
many particulars, there would be graces of an effect 
and quality not attainable in the Tudor front. 


thian columns, with their projecting cubes of entabla- 


ture, their balustrades or attics, and the ornate frame- | 


work of the intervening windows, to be more telling 
in pictorial richness and perspective effect, than the 


buttresses, parapets, and fenestration of the Tudor | 


facade can possibly be. We do not speak of pseudo- 
architecture and of bits of entablature projecting over 
engaged columns as good, critically speaking ; but, 
asa mere mode of ornamentation, itis unquestionably so 
richly seenic, and it has ever been so favoured by the 
greatest architects, that the severe law of extreme 
propriety must occasionally yield to the charm of 
“ effect defective.” In such case, columnar exhibition 
is rather a symbol of the “pomp and circumstance” 
of monarchical state than of artistified constructive 
expression. And, after all, the buttresses of the 
Houses of Parliament are just as gratuitous, con- 
structively speaking, as the engaged columns of the 
proposed Government offices. Buttresses originated 
in the necessity of resisting the lateral pressure of 
groined vaults or roofs without tie-beams. 
wholly annecessary to parallel walls that are held 
together by the ties of the iron or wood beam floors 
they support. There is just as much of the sham and 
pseudo in Barry’s Westminster Palace, as in Inigo 
Jones’s Whitehall; and, in very truth, many a Tudor 
Gothic front, which pretends to be especially national 
and politically orthodox, is nothing more than a 
Roman elevation Gothicised. This is a fact too little 
borne in mind by gentlemen who rave about “ the 
old English gentleman,” and the monuments of 
“England in the olden time.” They forget that the 
architecture of the period was no better than a transi- 


tional mongrel, occasioned by a nascent taste for | 


Italian design, still controlled by an inherent though 
decaying regard for the architecture of the later Hen- 
ries. But the fallacies connected with all this are 
now beginning to be apparent; and we hope Mr. 
Tarring’s proposed design will assist in hastening 
their exposure. 

A retrospect of the progress of architectural taste, 


since we commenced these articles three years back, | 
is decidedly favourable to our hopes in the increased | 
catholicity of the professional mind, and in a some- | 


thing augmented feeling (though yet of a very vague 
character) for architecture in the public. We do not 
observe, it is true, the establishment of anything like 


a decided principle of universal concurrence, saving | 


only in respect to our Churches ; and, even here, there 
is much exceptive example. The decision, however, 
in favour of the Gothic for ecclesiastical design is suf- 
ficiently emphatic; and in this there is nothing to 
— except a too servile adherence to the old 


“forms, modes, and shows ” of the medieval Roman | 


Catholic model. In respect to the architecture of our 
other public and private edifices, it may be said that 
all parts of the world have been sending in their re- 
Spective claims to notice, with models as candidates 


for occasional or general adoption; and that wo 


architects have been most busy in multifarious expe- 


To say the least of it, there is no general | 
effect which the Roman elevation would not have | 


For | 
instance, we hold the three-quarter engaged Corin- | 


They are | 


| the ever-living spirit of progressive invention—the 
| very vitality of design—is now resuming its produc- 
| tive activity. Antiquaries still exist, who read 
| nothing in.a tine old cathedral but the dates indicated 
| by its details, and who carry nothing away save 
| impressions of old brasses; but they now form the 
| least important portion of the numbers who are archi- 
tecturally influenced, and whose observation of the 
old monument is generative of rival emulation. 

We have had, during our foregone reports and 
criticisms, frequently to speak of the judgment, taste, 
and inventive skill of many a modern architect—of 
numerous examples in which the Art has converted 
the Building into “a thing of beauty” and expressive 
| eloquence ; and we look forward to the pleasure of 
renewing our eulogies on the still more successful 
results of independent power, working with a modest 
acquiescence and reverential trust in the merits, and 


still more especially in the principles, of ancient and | 


| medieval design. 

With respect to certain writers whose efforts are 
more distinguished by fanciful eloquence than sober 
| judgment, and who rather seek revolution than refor- 
mation, we would say that, although there be “ ser- 
mons in stones,” that is no reason for flinging them ; 
simply because retaliative anger is the only opposite 
of assailing arrogance ; and because the triumph of 
either party may still leave the truth unpropitiated. 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 

THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 

I. New Books. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations. By Henry 
Ler, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
| Hospital, &c., &c.—This volume is a collection of 
essays and contributions on various subjects, which 
have issued from the author’s pen or lips during the 


last few years; and a most valuable collection it is. | 
j | In 


Mr. Lee is well known as a rising surgeon and physi- 


ologist, and, if we mistake not, this volume will be | 


| well appreciated by the profession. Our best opera- 
tive surgeons have not always been men capable of 
inductive reasoning and abstract habits of thought. 
Mr. Lee unites both of these important requisites of a 
good surgeon. He travels over much of the ground 


and occasionally catches the great man tripping. 
Most of the subjects in this volume have a bearing upon 
the pathology of the blood; as, for instance, inflam- 
mation of the veins, fibrinous deposits, the infection 
| of animal poisons, and the mode in which these agents 


| destroys its ten thousands. 





the notice of the various authors of the ‘‘ Hunterian 
Oration” delivered annually at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. It also ventures to dissect the 
faults of Hunter, with a minuteness worthy of a 
demonstrator of anatomy—a task which has never 
been so much as attempted at the College which 
contains the immortal monuments of his unparalleled 
industry. 
Il. EpmpeMics AND THE PusLic HEALTH. 

‘* The coldness of the weather,” says the Registrar- 
General, ‘has severely affected the public health.” 
The deaths have been unusually numerous,275 over and 
above the estimated average having occurred in the 
metropolitan districts during the week ending 
Jan. 20. Children and very aged persons have 
been the chief sufferers. The portion of the popula- 
tion between forty and sixty years of age have suf- 
fered the least from the rigour of winter. The excess 
of mortality appears to have been chiefly due to 
diseases of the respiratory organs, produced by ex- 
posure tocold. This naturally suggests a few obser- 
vations on cold as a cause of disease and death. 

It is remarkable that among the preventible causes 
of mortality, exposure to cold, which takes the 
highest rank, has scarcely been alluded to by writers 
on sanitary improvement; and yet, while atmo- 
spheric and other impurities slay their thousands, cold 
We have formerly al- 
luded to this subject, and shown that the average 
returns of deaths from bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
other diseases, almost invariably arising from expo- 
sure to cold, very far exceed the deaths from diseases 
of zymotic origin. This is probably due chiefly to 
two causes—the extreme variableness of our climate, 
and the habits of life resulting therefrom. In all 
countries where the meteoric changes are regular, and 
the rainy, hot, and cold seasons arrive in regular 
succession, and occupy each a limited and stated 
period, the inhabitants, foreseeing these changes, pre- 
pare for them, and so arrange their costume, their 
habitations, and their occupations, that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they can hardly be said to suffer 
from the cold ; but in an island like our own, subject 
to perpetual changes and a proverbial uncertainty in 
the weather, it is impossible thus to provide for what 
we cannot foresee. Still we might prepare at least 
for uncertainty; and this, as a nation, we never do. 
We divide the year into four nominal seasons, which 
have no real existence ; and we arrange our fires, and 
our dress, and our engagements, just as if the cold 


| weather occupied three months of the year, leaving 


every other month temperate or warm. Now it hap- 
pens that we have at least fifty seasons every year ; 
and it is not unusual for the severe frosts of winter, 
the balmy temperature of spring, and the heat of 


| summer, all to be crowded in succession into a single 


month, if not into a single week. Consequently, 


| winter often overtakes us in the light and airy gar- 
' ments we always assume in June, because we call 


June a summer month ; and even January, which we 
prepare to meet with an array of woollen and furs, 
often smiles at our folly with genial rays, which re- 
mind us of approaching summer. Now, the simple 
way of preparing for these unlooked-for variations, 
which, though called unseasonable, are perfectly na- 
tural and constant in their occurrence, is to keep our 
winter and summer garments always at hand, the 
fuel in our stoves at all times laid ready for light- 
ing, and our blankets not only “ aired,” but handy. 
’ fact, we should dress not according to the 
season, but according to the day; and our guide 
should be, not our sensations, which are often decep- 
tive, but the state of the thermometer. And those 
who are accustomed to suffer from “taking cold” 


| would do well so to arrange their dress as to be ready 


traversed by John Hunter, repeats his experiments, | 


| variations may occur in either half of the year. 


for at least four or five different degrees of tempera- 
ture. Some persons dress the same all the year round ; 
others have one change, which is commenced on one 
particular day for the six following months, w ee 


such persons have nerves, these practices must be 


| inflicting upon them much unnecessary torture both 


enter the blood and taint the constitution, or are ren- | 


dered harmless by a suppurative, ulcerative process in | 


| the infected part, or in the glands to which they have 
been transmitted by the absorbent vessels. 
of these points Mr. Lee holds perfectly original opi- 


| engage, as they are already engaging, the attention of 

the profession. In the general dearth of valuable 
medical books at the present season, we hail the 
appearance of a work containing much laborious 
research and much sober reasoning on some of the 
most interesting points connected with the introduc- 
tion and development of local and constitutional 
disease. 

The Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity, delivered by 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, before the Medical Society of 
London, have recently been published in an 8vo. | 
volume. These lectures present in an elegant form 
the substance of the author’s views and experience on 
the various important points connected with insanity. | 
The style is at once condensed and popular. 

|' The Life and Works of John Hunter, by Mr. 
Fletcher, of Liverpool, (being the introductory lec- | 
ture delivered at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 


School of Medicine,) is not only an eloquent com- | 
position, but it supplies many facts in the history | 
of this great man, which appeared to have escaped | 





| 
} 


On some | 


from cold and heat. Another folly of which the 
English are guilty, a3 a nation, is this:—In very cold 
weather they kindle fires in every room in the house 
except where it is most wanted, the bedrooms. They 


| fancy they require a fire to keep them warm when 


nions, which, in their practical bearing at least, must | 


| room. 
| distress or destroy our countrymen and women are 


they are warmly clad; but they recklessly throw off 
their clothes in a cold room, and often, consequently, 
remain cold half the night. In the morning the same 
folly is repeated. A cold room is chosen for the ex- 
posure of the half-naked person during the half-hour 
devoted to the toilet, and when they are fully dressed, 
a blazing fire is thought necessary for the breakfast- 
More than three-fourths of the catarrbs which 


taken in the bedroom or dressing-room. But even 
this would be a less frequent occurrence were it not 
for the neglect of the cold bath, which nearly all 
healthy persons, who have convenience for this 


| luxury, should take every morning of the year on 


rising from their bed. This, if begun in childhood, 
would generally fortify the system from the effects of 
accidental exposure to cold. The poor and destitute 
—that class on whom nearly all the causes of disease 
press most heavily at all seasons—suffer more in this 
respect from penury than from folly. When all our 
brave sufferers in the Crimea have been consigned to 
the narrow house where the weary are at rest, and 
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when the Patriotic Fund has ceased to urge upon us | 
its paramount claims, there will remain for our sym- | 
pathy a large class of sufferers, mostly very old or | 
om a few blankets and a supply of | 
s might save from severe disease or un- | 


very yo h 
warm < 


timely de: 


Iil. Meprcau Curr-cuat, &c. 
The whole periodical press, as well as the medical 


portion of it, is full of complaints concerning the | 
treatment of the medical staff, military and naval, in | 


the Crimea. Their valour on the field of battle, their 
fortitude and 


culties, their humanity and devotion to the sick and 


wounded, their patience and constancy under un- | 
merited rebuke and unrequited services, are now | 
familiarly known by the public, and will not, we | 


trust, be forgotten in the coming inquiry of Parliament 


into the causes of the horrible disasters which have | 
nearly destroyed our army—disasters which have | 
been gravely and, as we think, indiscreetly charged | 


by Lord Raglan to the neglect of the medical officers. 
They, on the other hand, virtually throw the blame 


upon the general management of those in command, } 
by simply stating that they are provided with no | 


medicines for the sick; that their surgical apparatus 
is not to be found when required for the wounded— 
being either deficient in supply, or, like everything 
else in the Crimea, sent to the wrong place; that they 
have no means of transport for the disabled or dying; 
no regular body of attendants or nurses for their 
patients—in short, everything is so arranged, or 


rather, so destitute of arrangement, as to render their | 


best services inefficient, and to frustrate their most 


zealous efforts to assuage the miseries around them on | 


every hand. That this defence is valid may be safely 
inferred from the fact that previous complaints of this 
kind, addressed to the authorities by the medical 
staff, appear, as far as the evidence goes, to be the 
only ground for this petulant charge of “ apathy and 
want of interest” proceeding from Lord Raglan, the 
very terms of which prove that no definite or sub- 
stantial complaint could be laid against the gentlemen 
so severely rebuked. The publication of the fact that 


medical stores were not at band, though plentifully | 
provided—this, we believe, was the grand offence; | 
and we are the more inclined to think so, because not | 
only the medical stores, but everything else which | 


was needful for this over-taxed and ill-used army, 
has been wanting—food, clothing, shelter, roads, 
waggons, horses, ammunition, water—indeed, it would 
be difficult to name one single convenience, appliance, 
or comfort, which, even if lavishly provided, has been 
actually placed within the reach of the perishing 
thousands. Every British heart bleeds at the recital; 


and want of interest” under shelter of this ungenerous 
and undefined charge upon those who have done their 
best to redeem his errors and avert their consequences, 
he will find the sympathies of the country ranged in 
full force against him. Medical men are thought but 
little of, generally, except when we require their aid; 
but let all the facts connected with 
tragedy once come in an authentic form before the 


scrutiny of the public gaze, and we venture to predict | 


hat speedily a day of glory and honour will dawn 
upon the prospects of the profession. 


The wretched mismanagement at the Royal Free | 


Hospital, to which we alluded some time back, has 


terminated, as we anticipated, in its becoming com- | 
paratively useless to the poor, in consequence of the | 


want of public support. In a long and expensive 
advertisement in the Times, it is now authoritatively 
confessed, that, “although an overwhelming number 


of destitute sick persons have sought refuge ” at the | 


Hospital during the late inclement weather, yet, 
“from want of funds alone, the medical officers have 
been compelled to refuse them admission into the 
wards.” It is farther confessed that the hospital 


‘has three large wards unoccupied.” In the name of | 


humanity, then, why does not the committee at once 


resign the affairs of the hospital into the hands of | 
1 The suf- | 
ferings of the poor, when properly laid before the | 


men in whom the public have confidence ? 


public, are always willingly met by public benevo- 
lence. , t 
if the Governors could only take the management 
into their own hands, and elect men of character and 
business to conduct the details. 


disastrous results. Let a meeting of the Governors 
be called at a convenient hour (not in the very heat 


of City business), and no one can doubt the result. | 


At present the money, which ought to be bestowed on 


the sick poor, is spent in lugubrious, wailing adver- | 


tisements, confessing, not the sins of the Committee, 


but the sufferings of the innocent, in consequence of | 


those sins. 
clear-headed Governor, who will step forward to 
rebuke the evil spirit which hovers over this house of 
mercy? We are persuaded that philanthropy could 
scarcely be better employed. 4 

Bright Prospects for Medical youngsters in India.— 
From the treatment received by medical officers under 
Government, we turn with pleasure to the contrast 
exhibited by the Hon. East India Company. Com- 
missions are henceforward to be awarded to medical 
aspirants according to their comparative merits, as 
ascertained by rigid examination, instead of interest, as 
at former periods. The inducements are so attractive 


| retiring pension, after seventeen years 


perseverance under unexampled difti- | 
prospect having no drawback but the dangers of the 


THE CRITIC, 


that, if the examinations are conducted fairly (which 
we hope and believe will be the case), the Honourable 
Company bids fair to monopolise all the highest and 
most promising talent of the young medicay world. 
The assistant-surgeon will have about 4002. per annum 
to begin with, and on his promotion to the office of sur- 
geon, his pay will amount to 600/. per annum, with a 
} service in 
India, varying from 200/. to 7002. per annum, accord- 
ing to his length of service. For the first time, then, 
here is a prospect for the British medical student, of 
an income for life, in reward for public services—a 


climate of India; in addition to which, it is perhaps 
necessary to add, he will ever be treated as a gentle- 
man, not asa drudge. Indeed, among the chief at- 
tractions of this service are the social privileges 
which gather around it in due time, not unmingled 
with prospects of private emolument. 

Mr. Churchill has just published a beautiful print 
—a likeness of Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. 
Most of the medical practitioners of this country will 
be curious to become acquainted with the features of 
“The Star of the North;” and those who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance will be delighted to be 
possessed of such a fac-simile of the man. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S SECOND 
EXHIBITION. 
Prince ALBERT paid a visit to this exhibition on 
Thursday ; and on Friday the members of the society 
and their friends were invited to a private view. 
It will be at once admitted that this is the best 





this awful | 


These three empty wards would soon be filled | 


5 It is not yet too late | 
to rectify by-gone errors, and calmly review the | 


Is there no generous, strong-minded, | 


exhibition of photography we have yet had. The 
progress of the art, though slow, is sure and steady ; 
| and we see many difficulties, that were once thought 

almost insurmountable, yielding to the care and in- 
| creased knowledge of the operator. We are not one 

whit afraid that, even in its ultimate success, photo- 
| graphy will ever interfere with the artist, any further 
than to stimulate him to a more truthful appreciation 
of nature. We know that the small fry of miniature- 
painters have been nearly swept away by the Da- 
guerreotype and the photograph; but that is simply 
because their art was so bad. Richmond and Thorn- 
ton, and Watts and Hayter, draw as many heads, 
year by year, as ever they did; and, although we can 
admit that a good photograph is better than a bad 
picture, we must also allow that there is, and ever 
must be, an immeasurable distance—a broad gulf that 


° ; ’ | can never be crossed—between the best photograph 
and, if Lord Raglan thinks to hide his own “ apathy | 


and the work of a fine painter. 

An artist of great repute was by our side as we 
looked at one of Mr. Llewellyn’s photographs, appro- 
| priately called ‘‘ Summer Evening.” “This is like 
| Turner,” said the artist, ‘* the effect is as like many 
of his drawings as possible;” and, in truth, it isa 
most poetical little bit—certainly the nearest ap- 
proach that we saw to a fine work of art. Mr. 
| Llewellyn has many other subjects nearly as good ; 
he seems to delight in the picturesque, and chooses 
his subjects with an artist's eye. His instantaneous 
views are more wonderful than beautiful; but who 
does not look with interest on the ripple of the sea, 
the surf beating on the shore, and the cloudbanks in 
the heaven—all pictured by this magic art, witha 
truth no mortal hand could ever imitate. 

Perhaps the most successful exhibitor—certainly 





the most prolific—is the honorary secretary of the | 


society, Mr. Roger Fenton. The fruits of his tour in 
Yorkshire are for the most part exquisite. The 
“ Valley of the Wharfe” is, on the whole, the best 
landscape with distance that we are acquainted with, 
and shows how far the collodion process may be car- 
ried. 
claimed a preference for their process in distant 
views; but this picture has certainly never been 
equalled. Mr. Fenton seems to have been very for- 
tunate in the weather and the time of year during his 
stay at Rivaulx Abbey. The large picture of the 
Abbey, taken from the north end, is a singular and, 
at the same time, very beautiful example of what may 
be accomplished with the sun nearly in front of the 
camera. Several little road-side and cottage bits 
near Rivaulx are charming compositions and excel- 
lent photographs. 

Mr. Lake Price, the well-known artist, has con- 
tributed four pictures, which demand some attention. 
They are large, and, at first sight, very imposing. 
One of them—‘‘ The Baron’s Welcome,” is very like 
a drawing by Cattermole. The figures clothed in 
armour are ranged * dramatically ” round a table, and 
there are plenty of ancient tapestry, old weapons, and 
quaint jugs, to help to make up the picture; but it 
| will hardly bear examination. The attendants are 

more like stuffed figures than real men, and there is 
not an expression to be found in any one of the faces. 

This is precisely an illustration of our remark, that a 
| good photograph is immeasurably distant from a fine 
| work of art. Mr. Lake Price’s “ Retour de Chasse” 
| is his best photograph, because it is his least 
| ambitious. The dead game and the gold and silver 
| plate are well grouped, and the effect is much more 
pleasing than in his semi-theatrical subjects. We 
| hear that Mr. Price is almost a novice in photography. 

If so, we must compliment him on his ready pro- 


The advocates of paper negatives have always | 








ficiency in the art; but we cannot refrain from asking 
him to light his pictures from the side more than from 
the direct top. 

Mr. B. Turner’s six well-chosen and well-photo- 
graphed pictures show this gentleman's excellence 
both as an artist and a manipulator. There are no 
other Talbotypes in the room to equal his. We like 
the size and style of his pictures; they are bold and 
vigorous, yet not wanting in detail. 

Mr. Philip Delamotte, the photographer to the 
Crystal Palace, exhibits his two large views of the 
interior of that immense structure. The picture of 
the completed palace is, perhaps, the grandest work 
of photography yet accomplished in England. It is 
wonderful to see with what precision the details of 
every part are given. One recognises the faces of the 
policemen, and can tell the geraniums from the nas- 
turtiums ; and yet, at the same time, one sees the whole 
height and nearly the whole length of the building. 
Some of the views in the Alhambra and Renaissance 
Courts as beautiful as we could wish for. Mr. Dela- 
motte has likewise been on a visit to the Yorkshire 
Abbeys, and has brought home some charming views. 
He, as well as Mr. Cundall, who was with him, seems 
to have devoted his attention especially to the build- 
ings; and we have, consequently, a series of pictures of 
Fountain’s Abbey, Rivaulx, Kirkstall, and Bolton, 
which are highly interesting. Mr. Delamotte’s Foun- 
tains Hall, Echo Rock, and Interior of Choir at 
Rivaulx, are his best productions. Mr. Cundall’s are 
his Interiors of the Choir and Chapter-house and the 
Exterior of the Refectory at Fountain’s, and his 
Interior of Rivaulx. There are likewise some views 
of Hastings by Mr.Cundall that are very good. Mr. Bed- 
ford also exhibits many views from Yorkshire—bright, 
sparkling bits most of them—which we are only sorry 
to find so small. Mr. Bedford seems to be a most 
careful manipulator. We scarcely discover a flaw or 
a fault in‘any of his pictures; and he is equally suc- 
cessful in his views from nature and his copies of 
pictures and still life. 

Mr. Thurston Thompson has been commissioned by 
H. R. H. Prince Albert to copy the pen-and-in 
sketches of Raffaelle in the Royal possession. The 
specimens exhibited show how well qualified Mr. 
Thompson is for the task he has undertaken. No one 
but a photographer would understand the great diffi- 
culty of copying these drawings the size of the 
originals. The photographs are perfect, the lines are 
clear to the very edge of the paper, aud the very best 
possible result has been attained by Mr. Thompson’s 
skill. By what other process could such perfection 
have been arrived at? We understand that his 
Royal Highness intends to present a copy of each 
sketch to the various public libraries, in the hope of 
inducing other proprietors of valuable drawings to 
follow his example. The Rev. Mr. Kingsley’s micro- 
scopic views of insects are excellently photographed, 
and will, no doubt, be attractive to naturalists. Mr. 
Taylor’s country pictures are ogy well chosen, 
and are both bright and effective. veral photo- 
graphs by Mr. Sherlock are worth especial commen- 
dation—witness the ‘“ Boy peeling a Turnip,” the 
“ Girl’s Head ” of an unusually large size, and “ Still 
Life.” The Count de Montizon exhibits several 
frames full of portraits of the birds and beasts in the 
Zoological Gardens. These are very valuable, and 
must have cost the Count muchtrouble. Mr. Robert- 
son contributes some of his well-known views of 
Constantinople. Mr. Hugh Owen some charming 
studies of trees, and a few pictures from Spain which 
hardly increase his reputation. Bisson freres send a 
few excellent pictures, views of Paris; Mr. Russell 
Sedgfield, many capital bits of cathedrals and country 
architecture; and Mr. George Barker, several good 
groups and full length figures from life. In portraits, 
Mr. Hennah, as usual, bears the palm; but we see no 
great progress in this branch. Mr. Kilburn, Mr. 
Elliott, and Mr. Williams, each contributes a stand of 
daguerreotype-stereoscopic pictures, all of them, to 
our mind, though very wonderful, very much re- 
sembling Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. 








Christ bearing the Cross. From the Altar-piece iu 
Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Hering and 
Remington. 

Tus very beautiful engraving, representing the single 
figure of Christ emerging, under the weight of the 
‘accursed tree,” from the City gates, may be ranked 
among the very few which, from the expression given 
to the countenance, in any measure fulfils our concep- 
tions of divinity. Of the picture’s history, beyond 
its present locale, we are not informed. Conscious of 
his power, the artist has had the courage to present 
his subject in its simple yet majestic truth, unaided 
by accessories, and undisguised by elaboration. Its 
one fault is a deficiency of muscular exertion in the 
hands, which touch rather than grasp the weight 
they sustain. 

Hardly less to be commended than the artist who 
produces such pictures is the engraver who has the 
good judgment and feeling to select them for the 
exercise of his art. To society, truly, he is the greater 
benefactor, as rendering attainable to it those trea- 
sures which, but for his skill, were beyond its reach. 
For fine effects of linear perspective and vigour of 
contrast, we consider this work little inferior to those 
of the old engravers. No collector should be with- 
out it. 
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From Heringot we have an interesting Portrait of | of polychromic or coloured lithography which we | the Misses Bleadon, Huddart, and Palmer doing jus- 
Samuel Rogers, engraved by Lynch upon stone, from | have yet seen (says the Times), has just been pub- | tice to the parts allotted to them. 


a daguerreotype taken evidently in the poet’s declin- 
ing years—a great boon to his many friends and 
admirers. It bears much of the characteristic thought- 
fulness of its lamented original. 








ENGRAVINGS OF THE WAR. 
Colnaghi’s Authentic Series. Part I. 
ALTHOUGH included under this title we find several 
very interesting engravings from the seat of war, for 
the most part taken by officers on the spot, those 
in parts by William Simpson are, at least, the most 
complete and convenient in form. The first number 
contains four subjects, namely: the rear of the English 
batteries ; the cavalry affair on the heights of Bul- 
ganak ; the gale off Balaklava ; and Balaklava looking 
towards the sea. To each of the three former is 
appended a key, distinctly representing in outline the 
corresponding subject. Although, as we judge, a 
civilian, this artist’s representations of the battle- 
field have an almost official character, owing to the 
military inspection to which, we learn, he had oppor- 
tunities of submitting them. It appears—we derive 
our information from Mr. Simpson’s interesting letters 
published with the opening part—that his work was 
much facilitated by the interest with which it inspired 
Lord Cardigan, of whose criticisms and suggestions he 
took advantage ; hence, in a military view, its 
authenticity is secure—the naval portion being no less 
so, under the direction of Admiral Lyons and 
Captain Methven. Mr. Simpson says that, to 
ensure perfect correctness, Lord Cardigan even 
lent him his hussar jacket! The continuation 
of this valuable and highly-interesting work is 
to be anticipated with much interest. The sub- 
ject of the hurricane before Balaklava is rich in 
pictorial effect. The struggling vessels, the lower- 
ing atmosphere, and the mist-enshrouded port, produce 


a picture worthy of Stanfield. Lieut. Montague | 


O'Reilly contributes a large panoramic and descrip- 
tive view of the marine attack upon Sebastopol, in 
which each ship, with its commander and number of 
guns, is named, as well as the opposite batteries and 
ports. The subject admitting of but little artistic 
effect, it must be regarded in the light of a pictorial 
map, and, as such, will be found alike instructive and 
interesting. The Battle of the Alma, by Lieut. 
Bredin, is worthy of attention, comprising the burning 
village of Bourliouk, a Russian redoubt, and the 
valley of Sebastopol peopled by the allied forces. As 
in reality, the neighbouring country is highly pic- 
turesque. Lieut. Thorold’s Camp of the Light Di- 
vision at Allah-Dyn, near Varna, imbedded in forest- 
clad hills, between which we get a glimpse of the 
river, forms a pleasing bird’s-eye view of the spot. 
We like Captain Verschoyle’s Sebastopol. It conveys 
a clear idea of the position of the city, and comprehends 
a vast extent of the surrounding country, the charac- 
teristic features of which it renders very discernible. 
Although last, not the less to be esteemed among the 
engravings under our notice, is Lieut. Montagu Buc- 
cleuch Dunn’s representation of the Loss of the Tiger. 
Thereis much transparency about the water, and some- 
thing very touching in the gallant ship about to 
extinguish its flamesin thedeep. Colnaghi’s Authentic 
Series will hereafter form a valuable memento of the 
events of the day. None who are interested in the 
war should fail to possess them, their small cost ren- 
dering them generally attainable. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. Ruskin calls the Houses of Parliament “ the 
most effeminate and effectless heap of stones ever 
raised by man.”——-Some months since Government 
despatched Mr. Nicklin, photographic artist, with two 
Sappers and Miners as assistants, with a valuable set 
of apparati for the purpose of taking views of the for- 
tifications about Sebastopol. The whole perished 
with the Rip Van Winkle, which foundered in the late 
hurricane, off Balaklava. The Scottish papers state 
that some intention exists of placing a statue of Mr. 
Wilson, the well-khown singer, in one of the niches 
of the Scott monument, partly because of his skill in 
illustrating the Waverley characters, partly because, 
ere he took up music, Mr. Wilson, then in a printing- 
office, was among the few who held the secret of the 








| lished by Messrs. Colnaghi from the gigantic work On Friday evening, the 19th inst., the Sacred Har- 
of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. It is the | monic Society performed Handel's oratorio, Judas 
only representation of that vast conception, de- | Maccabeus. The subject, of a warlike character, 
scribed by Fuseli as the complete cycle of Hebrew | has no doubt been the cause of its special selection 
and of Christian traditions, in which we find a faith- | at the present time by this and other societies. The 
ful reproduction of the colour and tone, as well as of | score on this occasion was embellished with additional 
the design of the stupendous original. The print has | accompaniments by Vincent Novello—a process to 
been executed by Winckelmann of Berlin, under the | which we are entirely opposed. Even if power is 
direction of Mr. Lewis Griiner, of London, and more | added, there is a corresponding loss in clearness of 
than forty stones are employed in the impression of | outline and delicacy. Conceive ‘ Shakspere” with 
| the colours. It is sold at a low price, the cost of the | additions, or “ Paradise Lost” touched up. We 
work having been liberally defrayed by Mr. Harford, | shudder at the thought. Why, then, profane Handel, 
of Blaise Castle, who announces his intention of | and mar his simple grandeur by iteration. We 
giving the proceeds of the sale to the Artists’ General | are quite aware of the cant that the instruments 
Benevolent Institution. | were not known in his time, and that Handel would 
Mr. Clark Mills, the American sculptor, who erec- | probably have made such additions himself. The 
ted the bronze equestrian statue of Jackson, con- | answer is plain. We go to hear Handel, not Handel 
tracted to supply a duplicate to the city of New | and Co. The vocalists on the occasion were Mlle. 
Orleans for about 60007. The other day his | Rudersdorff, Miss Messent, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. 
studio and model were destroyed by fire, and the | Sims Reeves and Weiss. We are no great admirers 
Government have prohibited his taking a cast of the | of the modern German school of singing ; at the same 
original.——An American has invented a process by | time we are willing to record that Mlle. Ruders- 
which glass is made to perfectly resemble and answer | dorff’s attempt upon Handel was creditable. Messrs. 
all the purposes of marble, at 50 per cent. less cost. | Sims Reeves and Weiss acquitted themselves of their 
Centre tables, mosaic floors, grave slabs, monuments, | several tasks as able musicians. The choruses were 
and even statuary as per mould, are the alleged fruits | well executed ; in short, the whole performance was 
of this process. ‘* The quarries of Carrara,” says the | excellent. 
New York Churchman, “can yield no more delicately- Among the musical events, we have much pleasure 
veined blocks; the sand that lies in the hill-side, the | in noticing a very good lecture on the pianoforte, 
open field, or out on the beach yonder, touched by the | delivered by Mr. Charles Salaman, at the Marylebone 
inventive genius of our age, becomes marble.” ——The | Institution, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 16th: it was 
Academy of the Beaux-Arts have appointed M. A. | the second on the subject. Mr. Salaman gave a his- 
Thomas its president, and M. H. Lemaire its vice- | tory of the instrument, tracing it from the harpsi- 
president.——The King of the Belgians has knighted | chord, and ascribing the invention to Bartolomeo 
Carl Hiibner, a painter who lately gained honours. Cristofali. He exhibited the various mechanical im- 
The whole Academy of Vienna are employed in illus- | provements that had taken place, embellishing his 
trating a Prayer-book as a present to the Empress of | discourse with anecdotes amusing and instructive, 
Austria. The Deutsches Kunstblatt speaks of it as | and interspersing some musical illustrations selected 
creditable to the art of the present century. M. | from the works of Sebastian and Philip Emmanuel 
Delaroche has the following works in progress:— | Bach, Haydn, Clementi, Steibelt, Weber, and Men- 
“Mary Stuart receiving the Sacrament before her | delssohn. 
Execution;” “Napoleon on the Rock of St. Helena,” A performance of Wallace's opera, Maritana, took 
a very large picture; ‘‘ Good Friday.” a small picture, | place on Tuesday evening, 23rd inst., by the mem- 
representing the Virgin and the holy women pre- | bers of the London Operatic Society, for the benefit 
paring to leave their house to follow Christ to Cal- | of Mrs. Pyne Galton, a sister of the popular vocalist 
vary; “*A Companion Picture,” the return to their | Miss Pyne. The principal parts were, however, 
house The German-Art papers speak highly of | chiefly sustained by professionals—Mrs. Galton, Miss 
a grand historical picture by Herr Feuerbach, of | Julia Bleaden, and Mr. Donald King, taking the parts 
Karlsruhe. The subject is the Death of Aretino, the | respectively of Mavitana, Lazarillo, and Don Cesar 
satirist, a famous poet of the sixteenth century, who | de Bazan. An amateur, Mr. Edmund Rosenthal, with 
died at a drunken feast. He is represented crowned | a fine barytone voice, displayed considerable powers 
with ivy, and the cup is dropping from his freezing | as a vocalist, and was not deficient in acting. The 
hand. © | band and chorus, though small, were highly effective. 
| Having thus chronicled the past, we may venture 
| a few remarks on the future. The Philharmonic S0- 
| ciety has lost their conductor Mr. Costa. The New 
| Philharmonic having secured Berlioz rests content, 
le sncing its operations early in the ensuing 
THE FORTNIGHT. oo its operations eariy in t isuing 
THE events of the musical world at this time of the} The Harmonie Union has removed from Exeter 
year are generally few and far between; but the | Hall to the Hanover-square Rooms, some difference 
opening of Covent-garden with the attraction of | having arisen between the management and Mr. 
Jullien and his unrivalled band has amply filled up | Benedict, the conductor, upon which he retired. The 
the gaps. Jullien has again been successful, as he | conductorship was then offered to Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
usually is, and, we may add, as he deserves be. No/| nett, who for some reason or other declined. Mr. 
one caters with more judgment for the public; and his | Molique then accepted the office. Mr. Benedict has, 
selections, combined with the excellence of the per- | however, organised an opposition at Exeter Hall. So 
formance, are thus a sure passpert to favour. Amidst | that, as there are rival Sacred Harmonic Societies, 
a great variety of music of a lighter cast, music of a | there are now rival Harmonic Unions. Verily, dis- 
higher character is interspersed, and several nights | cord seems generally to rule over the region of 
have been specially devoted to the works of some | Harmony. 
great writer—Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn. So 
that while the many may enjoy their quadrilles, 
waltzes, and polkas, the lovers of classical music find 
their wants and wishes attended to; thus Jullien wins 
his way. Among the attractions we may mention | 
Mlle. Pleyel and Ernst, as instrumentalists; while 
Mlle. Thillon and Miss Dolby have thrown over the | 4 ‘ . a 
concerts the charm of variety by their vocal per- | pious and poetic sentiment to which it is attached ; 
formances. yy ge | but not entirely original, the first four bars of the 
At St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday, the 17th, Mr. | leggiero movement following note for note the well- 
Hullah produced a new oratorio by a lady composer, | known Troubadour. With this exception Miss 
Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, one who has been al- | Smith’s song is very creditable; and we hesitate not 
ready before the public with some charming songs and | t© introduce it to our musical friends. 
ballads. Her ambition has achieved an oratorio; we | — ; sah 
wish we could add that the oratorio had achieved sue- | A Set of Songs. Words selected. Music by Ep. F. 




















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

| The Lone Rock: Sacred Song. By JANe S»rrn. 
Words by the Rev. T. V. Fosserry, A.M.  Lon- 
don: Jewell and Letchford. 

A PLEASING composition, well in unison with the 








“Great Unknown.” 4500 persons during the past 
month availed themselves of the opportunity to inspect 
the examples and casts supplied by the Government 
at a reduced price to the Exeter School of Art; no 

less than 72 have already joined the artizans’ class, | 
a number unprecedented at the commencement of any 
one of the 48 schools established in this country. 
The other classes are also well attended, and there 
can be little doubt that the school will be entirely 
snecessful. On Friday evening last, Mr. A. W. 
Hakewell delivered a lecture upon Barry’s Paintings 
at the Adelphi, before the Conversational Society at 
Kingston-upon-Thames. The lecture was well re- 
ceived by a very attentive audience, who, after the 
lecturer had concluded his remarks, proceeded to 
the investigation of a large collection of Barry’s own | 
engravings of the pictures at the Adelphi, which | 
served as illustrations to the lecture, and the presence 
of which helped to impart great interest to the lec- 
turer's description of Barry’s fine performance. 
One of the most extraordinary specimens of the art 

















cess. It is a singular fact that in the department of | FirzwiLuiAm. London: D’Almaine and Co. 

the Fine Arts the fair sex have been found wanting; | THE vocalist will discover in this publication a com- 
and more especially has this been the case with musical | plete treasury—a store of musical wealth worthy of 
composition. As performers, as vocalists, they have | many hours careful study. Mr. Fitzwilliam has done 
held their ground with the male sex ; but the faculty | himself the justice to select poetry rather than (mere 
of composition seems not to be theirs. The subject is | verses for his songs, among which ‘“ The Armada, 
one for curious inquiry, which our space will not now and “* Ivry, a Huguenot song, to Macaulay’s weeds, 
permit us to enter upon. The general character of | are truly stirring ; indeed, all bear the stamp of high 
the music of this oratorio is “ prettiness ;” it does not | musical genius. The part contains twelve pieces. 

go beyond, nor indeed does it always attain this point ; , Bis ‘ ‘ Sed 
but that is its range. Some of the choruses are good, | New N ational Duet—France and England. Words 
particularly the opening ones; the airs, however, are by W. H. Bettiamy. Music by J. H. PoLLarp. 
the more prominent part, and are really often well | London: Addison and Hollier. ; 
accompanied ; but the want of power to deal with the | Tuts is another addition to the many musi¢ al com- 
matériel of an orchestra is evident, as is also the want | positionson theal!-engrossing subject—the War—and, 
of connection. It is a patch-work prettily put to- we may also state, not the least effective. The burden 
gether, and as a whole is creditable, coming as it does | of the song turns of course upon the alliance between 
from a feminine répertoire. It was followed by | the two countries. The music is written with solo 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives. The entire performance | parts and chorus, and displays considerable vigour of 
was good, and great credit is due to the principal | thought in the adaptation. The sentiments are bold 
singers—Mrs. Endersohn, Messrs. Allen and Weiss, I and energetic, and the music corresponds in every 
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way, keeping to the broad style, which alone would | has hitherto existed. The nucleus of this collection | a future day, may tread in my footsteps, and expe- 


be suitable on such an occasion, and consequently 
avoiding intricacy or involution in the working up. 


This duet is admirably adapted for festive occasions, | 


and will no doubt become a favourite with the public. 


The Lass a Soldier Marries: a Ballad; the proceeds 
to be presented to the Patriotic Fund. London: Wm. 
Goodwin. 

Tus is a republication of an old song, and owes its 

appearance to the sentiments it contains, It was 

written by the late Dr. Arnold, the words being 
generally attributed to Colman. It is a charming 
composition, and expresses a homely but natural 


feeling, the music being an echo to the sentiment. | 


It is a graceful yet simple ballad, flowing melodiously 
on, with just sufficient variety in'the modulation to give 
a zest to its simplicity. We hope the intentions of 


the publisher may be realised, and that The Lass a 
Soldier Marries may, by its popularity, add its mite 
to carry out the noble objects of the Patriotic Fund. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Heten Favucir is about to reappear at the 
Haymarket Theatre. A bequest of 2002. has re- 
cently been made to the Society of Female Musicians 
by the late Miss Lydia Leete. Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
it is announced will, on Monday, February 5th, read 
Shakspeare’s play of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
accompanied by the whole of Mendelssohn’s music, 
with a powerful orchestra and chorus, under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict. 

M. Berlioz’s oratorio, “‘L’Enfance du Christ,” is 
announced for performance in Brussels. Its next 
performance in Paris was to take place on the 28th 
ult. Vivier, the great horn player, Roger, the tenor, 
and Joachim the violinist, are at present at Hanover, 
where they lately performed before the Court. A 
duo between Roger and Vivier is said to have pro- 
duced so powerful an impression that the Court was 
suspended for some time. The receipts of the 
theatres, balls, singing cafés, and curiosities of Paris, 
in the month of December last, were 1,225,750f., 


which were 114,987f. more than in November. The | 


total receipts of the year were 12,409,061f Herr 
Rellstab, the Prussian critic, has addressed to the 
: . ~ “ae: : ~ 
Gazette Musicale a New Year's summary of the music 


which has been performed at Berlin during the winter. | 
The revival of Signor Rossini’s ‘“‘ Tancredi” is de- | 


scribed by him as being thoroughly suceessful. 

M. Eggis, a German, a writer in a theatrical journal, 
was expelled from Paris last week with unex- 
ampled haste. Tie had been for some time a cher 
amt of an actress at the Francais, who had for- 
merly a liaison with “his betters.” An intimation 
had got abroad that certain letters of hers in his pos- 
session were likely to be published. The police made 
a descent upon the house, seized his papers, and 
ordered him to leave Paris in a few hours. —Rosati 
has been winning showers of bouquets by her acting 
in a new part at the Grand Opera in Paris.—— 
M. Scribe’s new drama, “ The Czarine,” was produced 
last week at the Theatre Francais; the Emperor and 
Empress were present, and, the title of the piece 
having at this moment a particular meaning and 
interest, the house was much crowded. During the 
performance every word that could be twisted into 
even the remotest allusion to present circumstances, 
or to the character of the Emperor Nicholas, was 
seized on by the public with avidity. It is true that 
these occasions were comparatively few, as the Em- 
peror Napoleon is said not to be disposed to encourage 
or admire the undignified warfare carried on by squibs 
and theatrical hits. The principal characters in the 


drama are Peter I. and the Empress Catherine. The | 


latter is played by Rachel, and is, consequently, the 
great attraction; but the piece itself, though well 
received, is not likely to be classed among the chefs- 
Teuvre of the author. The plot is entirely imagina- 
tive, but the brutal ferocity of Peter is brought out 


with much of Scribe’s ancient dramatic skill, and this | 


in the only feature which possesses the least historic 
vraisemblance. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. LoncmMan and Co. have announced “ The | 


Works of Arago,” translated by Admiral Smyth, 
Colonel Sabine, Professor Baden Powell, and Mr. 
Robert Grant. They include an autobiography by 
the author up to the time of his being elected Per- 


petual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, | 


and Humboldt has contributed a general preface. 

Mr. James Gibson, late of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, has announced a work on the war to be 
called,“ Memoirs of the Brave; a Brief Account of 
the Battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman; and 
a List of the Wounded.”-——There has recently been 
found at the shop of a pork-butcher a considerable 
portion of a very fine copy of the first edition of 
Aristotle’s works, printed by Aldus, at Venice, in 
1497. To the many catalogues of printed books 
already in the British Museum, another has just 
been added, namely, one of a collection of 20,000 
pamphlets presented to the Museum by George IIL, 
of which no separate catalogue accessible to the public 


was made in the reign of Charles I., and during the 
| commonwealth, and was known as the Thomason 
collection. It was much increased in subsequent 
| reigns, until it swelled to its present size, and was | 
finally handed over to the nation.—The decision of | 
the great literary"prizes for the Burnett treatises— 
one of 1800/ and another of 600.—to the authors of 
the two best treatises on “ The Being and Attributes | 
of God,” has just been announced. The successful | 
competitors were found to be—for the first prize, the | 
Rey. Robert Anchor Thompson, A.M., Louth, Lincoln- 
shire; and for the second, the Rev. John Tulloch, 
manse of Kettins, Cupar-Angus, Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews, Scotland. There were | 
208 treatises lodged. The judges were Professors | 
Baden Powell, Henry Rodgers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor. 
They were unanimous in their judgment. The sealed 
envelopes were opened in the Town Hall, Aber- | 
deen, by Mr. John Webster, Advocate, in the | 
presence of the other trustees and a large assem- | 
blage of the principal citizens. The library of | 
| the late learned and respected President of Mag- | 
dalen College, Oxford, who died lately in his | 
100th year, is about to come to Durham. By a 
deed of gift, made two years ago, it is conveyed to the | 
Warden, Masters, and Scholars of the University of | 
Durham. The library is said to comprehend nearly | 
20,000 volumes. Mr. Theodore Parker, of New} 
York, has been arrested on a charge of ‘‘ constructive | 
treason,” founded on an expression in one of his public 
speeches on the Slave Bill. The trial will involve | 
some points of special interest. —-The Earl of Car- | 
lisle delivered his long-promised lecture in St. George’s- | 
hall, Bradford, last week, on behalf of the Early | 
Closing Association ; the subject being ‘‘ The Poetry of | 
Gray.” We read in the Edinburgh Advertiser—Sir | 
Edward Bulwer Lytton having handsomely placed in 
the hands of the Senatus Academicus the power of | 
determining the ablest treatise out of all the matri- | 
culated students of the College of Edinburgh, it is 
understood that the decision will be given forth in the 
course of a few weeks. The Bishop of Lineoln 
delivered, on Thursday, 18th inst., the fourth of a | 
series of lectures to the working classes upon the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Sir John Franklin, whose | 
fate now seems to be definitely settled, was born in 
1786, entered the British navy as a midshipman on 
board the Polyphemus, and served at the battle of 
Copenhagen. His voyages have been too numerous | 
here to be mentioned. Literature is indebted to him for 
three works, the titles of which we give. “ Journey to 
the Copper Mine River,” 2 vols. 8vo.; A Second 
Journey to the same locality, 4to.; ‘ Voyages to the | 
| Polar Seas,” 4 vols. 18mo.——The Court of Directors | 
| of the East India Company have appointed, as a tem- 
porary measure, the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, | 
K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of History and Political 
Economy at Haileybury College.——The examiners 
of candidates for the East India College, reappointed 
to that office for the ensuing term by the Board of 
Control, are the Rey. Canon Dale, M.A., the Rev. 
Canon Stone, M.A., and the Rev. Canon Eden, M.A. 
——Another year, says the Jilustrated London News, 
reminds us of the veterans in literature, art, and the | 
stage, still in the body among us. Our oldest poet is, 
of course, Mr. Rogers, now in his 90th year. Our 
oldest historian is Mr. Hallam, now in his 74th year. | 
Our oldest critic is Mr. William Croker, now in his 
| 75th vear. Our oldest novelist is Lady Morgan—but 
we shall conceal her ladyship’s age. Our oldest 
topographer ia Mr. Britton, who, if we remember | 
| rightly, in his *3rd year. Our oldest topographer | 
in point of publication is the historian of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, whose first work was a | 
quarto, published before 1799. We refer to Sir Henry 
Ellis, still the active principal librarian of the British 
Museum. Mr. Leigh Hunt was a poet, with a printed 
| volume of his effusions in verse, and his own portrait 
before it, more than half a century ago, and is now in | 
| good health, in his 7ist year. Our oldest artist is Sir | 
Richard Westmacott, the sculptor, the father of the 
Royal Academy. Our oldest actor (now that Charles | 
Kemble has gone), is Mr. T. P. Cooke, who was, when 
we saw him the other day, ready to dance a hornpipe 
| with all his wonted English vigour and sailor-like skill. | 
John Mitchell has withdrawn from the editorship of | 
| the Citizen. He confesses that he has been grievously | 
| disappointed in the temper of the American people— | 
finding them much less disposed than he had imagined | 
to encourage the free expression of opinion upon all 
| subjects. Mr. Carleton has written to the Dublin | 
papers an explanation of his lines lately quoted. It | 
runs thus :—“ I regret to find that the lines I sent to | 
your paper have either been misunderstood or wilfully 
misinterpreted. I beg to state at once that they were | 
not meant as an appeal to my country for public 
| assistance. I don’t stand in need of it. When I was | 
| involved in a life long struggle with embarrassments 
| and difficulties that it is almost distraction to think of, 
| I made no appeal to my country. Let it not be sup- 
| posed, then, that I de so now, or that I am: anxious to 
| court public sympathy. When I stood in need of public | 
| sympathy, I neithersought itnorfoundit. The neglect, | 
| however, which I experienced, and what I suffered, I | 
| will never either forget or forgive. The stamp of it 
| will be erased from heart by nothing but death itself. 
| It is better that I should say so while I am able to 
' say so—if it were only for the sake of others who, at 


rience the same neglect. I regret, too, that the 
English press has misunderstood me—for I perceive 
that their observations upon my verses generally 
conclude with announcing the fact, that I am in pos- 
session of a pension of 200). a year. I may thank 
God, the indefatigable exertions of a few friends, and 
the bounty of a British Government, that I am so; 
for if it were otherwise, this letter might probably be 
dated from a public establishment that I do not wish 
to mention at full length. The allusion to my 
country was made in the bitter recollection of those 


| ceaseless and friendless struggles which I was forced 


to undergo for so many years before my pension was 
granted. During that long period I found myself 
without a country. I write this only because I don’t 
wish to lie under a misconeeption; and as for the 


| verses themselves, as I wrote them under a gush at 


once of sorrowful and bitter feeling, so I am of opinion 
that neither their spirit nor execution should be un- 
generously criticised.—I am, &e., W. CARLETON.” —— 
M. de Saint Amant, the well-known chess-player, 
who was governor of the palace of the Tuileries after 
the revolution of 1848, and who recently published a 
very interesting work, entitled Voyage en Californie 
et dans I’ Orégon, has just been unanimously admitted, 
in consequence of that work, member of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres. 

The ancient custom of presenting a needle and 
thread to every resident member of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on New Year’s Day, is still observed; for on 
the 1st the bursar, as usual, presented to each member 
in the dining-hall a needle and thread, addressing 
them as follows :—‘‘ Take this and be thrifty; begin 
the new year with industry.”——In compliance with 
numerous representations made to the Board of Con- 
trol, it has been decided to admit candidates to the 


| examination for the Indian Civil Service who shall be 


above 18 and under 23 (instead of 22) years of age. 
This announcement will be received with much satis- 
faction by numerous persons who, having been led to 
believe themselves eligible by the terms of the report, 
fouud themselves excluded by the rules as first pre- 
pared by the board. The aecounts of the Crystal 
Palace Company have been published. The earnings 
of the company during the twenty-nine weeks from 
the opening to the end of the year, in shilling admis- 
sions, season tickets, rental of space, and other sources, 
has been 113,586/.; the working expenditure has been 
27,9902. The Directors have recommended a divi- 
dend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
shares, after payment of which there will be a balance 


| nearly equal in amount to the sum received for 


season-tickets. The waterworks will be completed 
andin full play in the summer.——Among forthcoming 
sales of literary interest are: ‘The small, but select 
library of a gentleman,” which contains a good col- 
lection of Prynne’s Pamphlets, in forty-two volumes ; 
various Shaksperiana; Howel’s Londinopolis; a 
first edition of Paradise Lost; and a first edition 
of Milton’s ‘ Readie and Easie Way to Establish a 
Free Commonwealth,” with manuscript corrections— 
“supposed to be in the poet’s autograph,” adds the 


| catalogue :—and a “Collection of autograph letters 


and other curiosities of literature, the property of a 
well-known collector,” which contains, among other 
MSS. of Sir Walter Scott, the original MS. of Kenil- 
worth; many autograph letters and poems in the 
handwriting of Burns, including the “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night;” books with the autographs of Pope, 
Johnson, Cowper, Burns, and Boswell; drawings by 
English artists, including the original drawing, by 
Stothard, for Chantrey’s Sleeping Children; auto- 


| graph letters of Akenside, Shenstone, Charles the 


Second, Lord Clarendon, and others; MSS. by Oldys; 
some prints and books, from Strawberry Hill and the 


| library of the late Mr. Southey; together with a 


collection of original papers connected with the 


| theatres of London, from 1630 to 1745.——The Hud- 


dersfield Chronicle tells a story of clairvoyanee. On 
Thursday, the 14th of December last, Sarah Ann 


| Lumb, aged fifteen, the daughter of a farmer at 


Marsden, left her home about eight o’clock in the 


| evening, the weather being very boisterous, and 
| having gone about three hundred yards with a school- 


fellow, she turned back, and is supposed to have 
accidentally walked into the river Colne. Her skirt 
was found in the river on the 15th ult., and her shawl 
on the following Tuesday. Advertisements were 
published offering a reward for the recovery of the 
body, and inquiries were made at Huddersfield, Dews- 
bury, and Wakefield, but without success. However, 
yesterday se’nnight, her uncle received a letter stating 
that Captain Hudson was mesmerising persons in 


| Huddersfield, and last Wednesday he proceeded to the 


mesmerist’s lodgings. The Captain, on being asked, 
mesmerised a female, residing at Mold-green, named 
Challand, a dressmaker, and on being asked if she 
knew what the two gentlemen had come about, she 


| replied, “Yes, about the young woman who was 
drowned at Marsden.” 


She was then asked if she 
knew the shawl there on a chair. She said, “ Yes, it 
it is the shawl that young woman had on her head 
when she was drowned.” She also identified the 
dress-skirt, which was very much tern, and was told 
to see where the missing woman was. The mesme- 
rised person appeared to be asleep for about five 
minutes, and then gave a description of the progress 
of the body down the river, and ended by saying that 
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the body was covered with mud, except her feet, 
within a hundred yards of the second bridge in Mir- 


sun. How cleverly this is done; with what infinite | CORRESPONDENCE. 


jest and humour Thornby proves his position mathe- | 


field, where horses go over.” In consequence of this | matically; and how cunningly he makes a concealed | A LETTER OF COLERIDGE’S. 
statement, the witness went to Mirfield last Thursday, | husband pass from behind a curtain into a closet (the | ro THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 


and commenced dragging the river Calder, where, | 


after three or four throws, the girl’s body was found | self 


in the mud about twenty yards above the bridge, and | 
her feet did not appear to have been buried.——Mrs. | 
Bracebridge, of Scutari, writing for Miss Nightin- | 
gale, says that the first freight of books has arrived at 
the hospital, and been distributed among the inmates, 
to their great satisfaction. She adds that one in 
three is capable of reading, and the others listen. 
—Lanterns are at length to be supplied to the 
troops in the Crimea. Mr. Nibbs, of Bakewell, Der- 
byshire, inventor of “‘The People’s Light,” has 
been favoured with an order from the Board of 
Ordnance for an immediate supply of a large 
number of his Globe Lanterns for use in the Crimea. 
These lanterns appear admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. Once filled, the oil is so secured that it cannot 
be accidentally spilled, and the lanterns will either 
stand or hang. The ventilators are so arranged as to 
maintain a brilliant steady light for twelve to four- 
teen hours without trimming, the flame being inclosed 
in an immensely thick clear glass globe, which, 
though perfectly firm on the lantern body while in 
use, can be instantly taken off at pleasure; the whole 
forming a neat, compact, portable, weather-proof light. 
From the simple construction of the capillary wick~ 
tube, the oil is drawn completely out of the body of 
the lantern, and the wick requires renewing only once 
a week, and mismanagement is almost impossible. 
Indeed, the simplicity and neat appearance of the 
whole thing is commendable, and the invention 
appears well adapted not only for sea and land 
travelling, but for ordinary domestic purposes. Why 
were these lanterns not sent out sooner? | 
The Boston Atlas proclaims the fact that America is 
represented in Spain by a Frenchman, in Portugal by 
an [rishman, in Italy by an Italian, at the Hague by 
a German Jew, and at Naples by a Scot.——A pro- 
posal is entertained by the Minister for Public 
Instruction in France for adding a Museum of Ethno- 
graphy to the department of ‘Charts and Geographical 
Collections.” ——-Workmen are now employed at the 
Jardin des Plants of Paris in making preparations for 
accommodating a female hippopotamus, which has 
arrived at Cairo. It was taken in the White Nile, 
and being only a few months old, is still fed with milk. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
OtymriIc.—Tit for Tat: a Comedy in two acts, 
adapted from the French by Mr. F. Talfourd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aw adaptation from the French is often a double offence 
against morality; that is, dishonest extrinsically and 
immoral intrinsically—the drug is first of all stolen, and 
afterwards is administered as a poison. Great and 
many as are the wounds which the fine old English 
morality has received at the hands of the French 
dramatist, none goes so to the root of the social tree, 
hone saps so utterly the foundations of the great edi- 
fice of society, as the ridicule aimed at the institution 
of matrimony. Take ten average French comedies, 
and you will find that nine of them make the husband 
ridiculous; and, unfortunately, the same proportion 
holds good with the adaptations into English. 

With this protest against the morality of French 
adaptations (and I see no reason why Tit for Tat 
should be excepted from the general rule), I cheer- 
fully concur in the common verdict, and admit that 
Mr.Talfourd’s adaptation of Les Maris me font toujours 
rue rises far superior to the mere servile copies which 
are constantly appearing upon the English stage. So 
much of original is there in it, that we thoroughly 
agree with a friendly and most judicious critic, who 
regretted that Mr. Talfourd had not depended entirely 
upon himself, without borrowing anything from the 
French. Had he done so, he certainly would have 
escaped the only blemish with which the piece is 
chargeable; namely, that of subverting the English 
faith, that to keep his own honour and that of his | 
wife intact is the highest earthly duty of a husband. 

The plot of Tit for Tat is excessively simple, and | 
bears a very close family resemblance to that upon 
Which Serves Him Right (produced some time back at 
the Lyceum) was founded. Two husbands, bankers 
both, one named Frankland, and the other Sowerberry. 
(Messrs. Emery and Robson), are blest with a young 
wife apiece (Miss. F. Maskell and Miss Bromley), 
and a saucy bachelor acquaintance, one Thornby 
(Mr. Wigan). The last named gentleman professes a | 
profound contempt for all husbands; and, as he is 
quite a lady-killer himself (versed in all the mysteries | 
of music, drawing, and embroidery), his attentions to | 
the ladies powerfully excite the jealousy of Mr. 


Marrying Mr. Frankland’s pretty niece, Rose (Miss | 


his revenge, and, by succeeding in making Thornby 


—which is sometimes excessive. 
the piece is acted could scarcely be mended. 


fishing to a téte-a-téte with his wife. 


funnily diabolical, as it is in his nature to be; 
Emery, as the benevolent easy-tempered old banker, 
was as perfect as possible, both in acting and make | ever, that, unless he had some sterling qualities, he 
The three ladies were pretty little nothings | would have won from Coleridge the cordial regard so 
in the play, and they acted their parts admirably. 
The piece is a decided success, and has already effected | at Redruth, in Cornwall, where he died. I am in- 
a most important change in the Olympic audiences, 

The St. James’s Theatre has closed for the season, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to gain the popular ear. 
The experiment of putting upon the stage an adap- 
tation of the Alcestis of Euripides, from the pen of 
Mr. H. Spicer, was highly creditable, 
scarcely be successful in a commercial point of view ; 
nor was the revival of The Miller and his Men (Sir H. 
Bishop himself leading the orchestra) more satisfac- 
tory to the management. 
theatre will shortly reopen, still under the manage 
ment of Mrs. Seymour, with a less expensive company 
and a more unpretending style of entertainment. 

On Monday evening, Miss Cushman appeared at 
the Haymarket, playing 
borough’s Juliet. 


is rumoured that the 


the physiological 
oddity of seeing a lady attempt to impersonate 
Shakspere’s incarnation of masculine love, the per- 
formance does not appear to have attracted much 
Miss Swanborough’s Juliet was pleasingly 
bread-and-butterish. 

The theatrical world has supported a sensation, and 
many individual opinions a reverse, by Mr. Charles 
Kean’s triumph in Louis the E 
of this will be found elsewhere, from the pen of a 
gentleman who has enjoyed that from which I am 
debarred—the pleasure of seeing it. 

Tue Princess’s THEATRE.—Louis the Eleventh is 
not merely a great theatrical success—it is a great 
; Mr. Charles Kean has proved 
even to the confession of his enemies, that he is some- 
thing more-than an accomplished artist—that he is a 
Nothing like his impersonation of Louis the 
Eleventh has been witnessed in recent times. 
second only, if indeed it be second, to the most mas- 
terly efforts of the elder Kean. 
himself to be as great as the father, and has silenced 
for ever the carping criticism that pronounced him to 
be master of melodrama, but nothing more. 
we see him forming an entirely original conception of 
character, the like of which there is not in the whole 
range of the drama, and embodying that conception 
with a power and truth that has won from successive 
audiences the acknowledgment that a great actor was 
before them, and has wrung even from adverse critics 
the admission that, as a work of high art, the stage 
has produced nothing like it for many a year. 
changes of mood from the passionate king to the 
weak old man—from the murderer to the devotee— 
from cruelty to cowardice—the expression of mortal 
fear when the dagger was upon his breast; and, above 
all, the last seene—when a spasm has taken the form 
of death, but he recovers only to die again—are 
marvels of the actor’s art which will never be for- 
gotten by those who have witnessed them. 
translated from the French, is extremely interesting, 
and is got up with Mr. Kean’s wonted attention to 


histrionic triumph. 


The son has shown 


enjoys dramatic art omit an opportunity to see Mr. 
C. Kean as Louis the Eleventh. 


concert was given at this popular suburban temple of 

the Muses on Monday evening last, in aid of the | 
funds of the Kingsland and Dalston Literary Insti- 

A number of talented artists, including Miss | 
Lizzy Stuart, Miss Grace Alleyne, Miss Payne, and | 
Miss Esther Jacobs, assisted by Mr. Crawford (from 
the Polytechnic), Mr. G. Genge, and Mr. J. Arrow- | 
smith, F.R.A., contributed their services. } 
Thompson presided at the grand piano, and Mr. V. 

Collins performed upon the violin. The entertainment | 
appeared to give the greatest satisfaction to a 

2 | numerous and respectable audience, and Miss Jacobs's 

Sowerberry, who only becomes reconciled to him | admirable rendering of “ Minnie” 
When he consents to become a Benedick himself by | cored, to which she judiciously responded by singing | 
“ Partant pour la Syrie.” At a subsequent period of | 
Ellen Turner). In the second act, Sowerberry has | the evening she sang the comic ballad of “‘ Say yes, 
Pussy,” with great applause. 
a3 jealous and as ridiculous as the latter had ayerred | matic powers of this talented young artiste point 
It to be necessary that a husband should be, really | her out as a valuable burlesque and vaudeville 
Proves the original proposition that a husband | actress, in which capacity we shall be glad to 
‘8, after all, the most absurd animal under the. greet her. 


The comic and dra- | 





exact counterpart of the trick being played upon him- JOURNAL. 

how the jealousy of Thornby is| Srr,—A letter of Coleridge’s having fallen in m 
excited by the introduction of Easy Bolter (Mr. | way, I send you a copy, as many of your readers will 
Clifton), a sporting swell from London—it boots me | probably feel interested in its perusal; for though of 
The audience roars from the be- | little intrinsic value, there can hardly be a scrap from 
ginning to the end, even more at the wit and smartness | the pen of such a man which one would not rather 
of the dialogue than at the comicality of the positions | read than not read. It bears no date, but the post- 
The way in which | mark is 1799. Mr. Chester lived at Stowey, where 
Mr. | Coleridge became acquainted with him, when residing 
Wigan’s Thornby is light and gentlemanly in the | there. In Hazlitt’s charming paper, “My First 
first act, and perfectly natural in the second, when, | Acquaintance with Poets,” he mentions John Chester, 
casting off the patent-leather boots of the lover, he | as a companion of Coleridge and himself on a pedes- 
dons the highlows of the husband, and prefers a day’s | trian trip along the south coast of the Bristol Channel. 
as | Mr. Chester was a man of plain good sense, without 
Sowerberry, was as humorously cantankerous, and as | any literary pretensions; and in defect of such accom= 
whilst | plishments, Hazlitt deals with him in a somewhat 


uncomplimentary style. It is not very likely, how- 


evident in this letter. His latter years were passed 


debted to the kindness of his daughter, Mrs. Reginald 
Trylls, of Chacewater, for a sight of the original 
letter, and the copy of it, which I inclose. 
I am, Sir, Yours &e. 
Fairfield, Redruth, Jan. 22. Tos. GARLAND. 
(cory.) 

“My dear Chester,—For that which has happened 
I can offer you no comfort which your own faith and 
good sense have not already given you, except my 
sympathy. That you have, my dear fellow! most 
sincerely, and from a full heart. 

“Mrs. Coleridge tells me that you talk of coming 
to London at Cristmas. You will find me at No. 21, 
Buckingham-street, in the Strand. We are all well, 
and I am almost overcharged with business. I work 
a pretty deal harder than at Gottingen, but I am 
getting money. I pray you on the receipt of this 
send me off that chest which contains the works of 
Lessing,—indeed you had better send both chests— 
and put into the open one a// my sermon books that 
did not come from Germany, as well as those that 
did,—and send me both trunks immediately, for they 
are my bones and my muscles, my flesh and my 
blood. If I see youin London we can there arrange 
what books you may wish to have. 1 shall pay the 
money we borrowed from Carlyle this week. To 
Stowey | shall return at the latter end of March, if 
I can get a house there or in its neighbourhood. If 
I cannot, God only knows where I shall live, for to 
all other places I have numerous objections and few 
predilections. 

“ Direct my chests ‘ Mr. Coleridge, 21, Buckingham- 
street, the Strand, London,’—and put in Anderson’s 
Poets to fill up the vacancies, if there be room for 
them,—if not, straw will do. I shall write to Poole 
to-morrow ; but I pray you get a carpenter, and lose 
no time in sending off the chests, for they are my 
bread and cheese, my beef and my beer. 

“God love you, my dear fellow! I am, affee- 
tionately, Your Friend, 8. T. CoLERIDGE. 


BADDELEY’S TWELFTH-CAKE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Observing that the “‘ Twelfth-cake question” 
has been attracting some attention in your columns, 
and that a fair figurante of Drury Lane Theatre has 
addressed a remonstrance to you, in which a special 
grievance is made of the non-participation of the 
ballet in Baddeley’s legacy, allow me to supply a few 
facts in connection with this subject, which I believe 
are not so well known as they deserve to be. In his 
will, bearing date April 23rd, 1793, Baddeley bequeaths 

| “to his faithful friend and companion, Mrs. Cathe- 
| rine Strickland, generally called and known by the 
name of Mrs. Baddeley, his life’s interest in his house 
in New Store-street, and in his freehold messuages, 
garden, &c. After her decease, the above estates, 
with certain moneys to arise from the insurance of an 
| annuity, to go to the society established for the relief 
of indigent persons belonging to Drury Lane Theatre. 
The house and premises at Moulsey to be used as an 
asylum for decayed actors and actresses; and when 
the net produce of the property amounts to 360/. per 
annum, pensions are to be allowed. Especial care to 
be taken to have the words ‘ Baddeley’s Asylum’ in 
the front of the house. His executors to publish 
| every year his letter as it appeared in the ‘ General 
Advertiser,’ April 20th, 1790, respecting his disa- 
greement with his unhappy wife, to prevent the 
world looking upon his memory in the villanous 
point of view as set forth in certain books, pam- 
plets, &c. One hundred pounds Three per Cent, 
Consolidated Bank Annuities, which produce three 
pounds per annum, is left to purchase a twelfth-cake, 
with wine and punch, which the ladies and gentlemen 
of Drury Lane Theatre are requested to partake of 
every Twelfth-night, in the great green-room.” Such 
is the tenor of the comedian’s bequest: now for the 
| result of it. The cottage left by Baddeley, at Moul- 
| sey Hurst, was called “ Grove Cottage,” but the 
| bequest was void by mortmain; and, the testator 
having died within a year and a day after the gift to 
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a public charity, the estate reverted to the Crown. 
Thomas Brand, Esq., one of Baddeley’s executors, was 
obliged to give it up, and the Crown, with its usual 
alacrity on these occasions, took possession of it. A 
petition was afterwards presented to the Government 
by Mr. B. Williams, an attorney, to the effect that 
the Government should give it to the fund established 
for the benefit of poor actors by Garrick, which was 
granted, and the same was put up to auction, and 


purchased by Field Savory, Esq., the uncle of the | 


present Mr. Savory, of Bond Street. Mr. Savory 
disposed of it to a Mrs. Palmer, of Moulsey, in whose 


| Taylor's (Bayard) Lands of the Saracen, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| Timbs’s (J.) Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 12mo. | 


5s. cl. 

| Timbs’s (J.) Curiosities of London, fep. 14s. cl. 

| Tedd’s Johnson's Dictionary in Miniature, by Dr. Rees, 2s. 6d. 
Travellers’ Library, “Cornwall: its Mines and Miners,” 2 

parts, ls. each. 

| Wilson’s (Dr.) Pathology of Drunkenness, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Vorks of Eminent Masters, complete in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 13s. 

Why te’s (Rey. A.) Duty of Prayer, 12mo. 5s. cl. 


OBITUARY. | 





possession it now is; and the amount the cottage was | 


originally sold for was carried to the Garrick Fund for 
the benefit of poor actors. Regarding the cake and 
wine, it should be understood that, the bequest not 


being adequate to the claims of the dramatic com- | 


munity, the late Alderman Birch, of Cornhill, added 
a corresponding gift in the presentation of an addi- 
tional cake, viands, punch, &c., so that all the ladies 
and gentlemen of the theatre might partake; but at 
his death this benefaction ceased. From this brief 
statement the fair figurante will see that, unless the 
lessee of Drury Lane possessed himself of a cake 
sharing the wondrous properties of the inexhaustible 
bottle, it would be utterly impossible to divide it 
equally amongst the two hundred persons that—I 
quote the bill—are nightly on the stage, unless, 
indeed, the bequest was swallowed on the homco- 
pathic system, in infinitesimal globules. As it is prover- 
verbially impossible to eat the cake and to have it too— 
a fact equally capable of demonstration with the cir- 


cumstance that, as the birch has not been spared, we | 
have been compelled to spoil the child—I shall fondly 

hope, for the benefit of the ballet, that some good ally | 
will yet come to the assistance of Baddeley, and close | 
this second illustration of the Cake-oéthes scribendi, | 


with a trusting belief that a more effective “ set” may 
speedily be brought on the stage with the “ wings” 
and “ flies” of Time,the origiaal 

ScENE- SHIFTER. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alliott’s (Dr. R.) Psychology and Theology, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. c’. 


American Almanac, for 1855, crown 8vo. 5s. swd. 
Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Augustus (lev. G.), Work of Christ in the World, cr. 8vo. 


Bailey's Annals of Nottinghamshire, Vol. III., royal 8vo. | 


10s. 6d. 
Barber's (M. A. S.) Sorrows of the Streets, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Bayne’s (Peter) Christian Life, cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Bee and the Sloth, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Brodhurst (R. E.) On Lateral Curvature of 
cr, 8v0. 3s. 


Brougham’s Lives of Philosophers of the Time of George IIT. 5s. | 


Bunn's (Rev. H.) Vampire of Christendom, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Burke's (Sir B.) Peerage. &c., corrected to 1855, imp. 8vo. 38s. 

Charles XIJ., par Voltaire, nouvelle édit. par Catty, 12mo. 4s. 

Chapman’s Everyday French Talk, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Constable's Mis.: Irving's Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, 
3s. 6d. cl. 


Countess of Blessington's Literary Life and Correspondence, | 


by Madden, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Doctrine of the Real Presence, Part I. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Etty’s (W.) Life, by A. Gilchrist, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Farmer's (Miss) Tenga and the Friendly Islands, er. 8vo. 5s. 
Fishbourne’s (Capt.) Impressions of China, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Garner's (Robert) Eutherapeia; or, an Examination of the 
Principles of Medical Science, 8vo. 8s. cl. 


Glover's Manual of Elementary Chemistry, illust. cr. Svo. | 


7s. 6d. cl. 
Goodwin's (Rev. H.) Guide to the Parish Church, 18mo. 3s. 6¢. 
Gregory's (W.) Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 12mo. 5s. 
CGurney's, (J. H.) Historical Sketches, Second Series: St. Louis 
and Henry IV. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Gwen ; or, the Cousins, by A. M. Goodrich, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. cl. 
Hibberd’s (S.) Brambles and Bay Leaves, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Ida May, illustrated edition, fep. 2s. 6d. cl. 
{ilustrated London News, Vol. XXV. folio, 21s. el. 


Kateidoscope ; or, Worldly Conformity, by Elliott, fep. 3s. 6d. | 


King’s Campaigning in Kaffirland, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Lardner's (Dr.) Electric Telegraph Popularised, 12mo. 2s. cl. 


Lingard’s Abridgment of History of England, 12mo. 5s. hf.-bd. | 


Leaves from a Family Journal, fep. 5s. cl. 

Macdonald's (G.) Gleanings for the People, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Macfarlane’s (Dr.) The Disciple whom Jesus loved, cr. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Mammon; a Novel, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

«ay History of England during the Reign of George III. 
ol. 1, 12s. : 

Massey's (Gerald) War Waits, fep. 1s. swd. 

Montgomery's (J.) Poetical Works, 4 vols. Vol. I. fep. 3s. 6d. 


Vols. I. and IT. 21s. 
Murray's British Classics, “Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. VI.” 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cl. 
Napier’s (J.) Manual of Dyeing, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Newton’s (Dr. R.) Life, Labours, and Travels, 12mo, 2s. cl. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. X. 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 
O° Byrne’s Naval Annual for 1855, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Old Tales for the Young, illust. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Pari h and o:her Pencillings, by the Author of ‘ Kirwan’s 
Letters,” 6s, 6d. 
Parlour Library, “‘ James’s The Step-Mother,” fep. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Parry's (Miss) Sketch of the British Church, 18mo. 2s. cl 
Proctor's (Rev. F.) History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
10s. 6d. el. ' 
Railway Library, ‘‘ Lytton's Disowned,” fep. Is. 6d. bds. 
Riches of Povetty, by Mrs. Eccles, fep 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Ricgo’s (Malle.) Comforts for the Crimea, sq. 1s. swd. 
Roving Englishman in Turkey, fep. 2s. bds. 
Ruth Hall, by Fanny Fern, fep. 1s. 6d. bds. 


Science and Mechanism, edited by C. R. Goodrich, illust. 4to. 


Scott's (Sir W.) Life of Napoleon, new issue, Part 1, 1s. swd. 

Seutt’s (W.) Sermons on Various Subjects, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Speeches of British Statesmen during the Thirty-nine Years’ 
Peace, First Series, fep. 3s. 6:. cl. 


Student’s Guide to the School of “Liter Fictitia,” 8vro. | 
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the Spine, | 


| Crias, Captain. at Berne, the real establisher of gymnastics, 
not only in France and Switzerland, but in Eng\jnd, hav- 
ing been professor at most of the large public establish- 
ments of this country. He has left to the city of Berne several 


| 


| 
| 


Burutncron Hovuse.—The first house erected in 
Piccadilly was the mansion built by Lord Burlington, 
then in the midst of fields and lanes. It is said that 


| when the King asked the owner why he preferred 
| living so far from London, he replied that he wished 


for solitude and repose, and felt certain that he had 
found a place where no one could build near him. 
Aces or Brrrtsn SraresmMen.—Lord Lyndhurst, 84; 


| Lord Brougham, 76; Marquis of Lansdowne, 75 ; 


Earl of Aberdeen, 71; Lord Hardinge, 70; Lord Pal- 
merston, 70; Lord Raglan, 67; Lord John Russell, 
62; Earl of Derby, 56; Earl of Harrowby, 57; Earl 
of Clarendon, 55; Earl of Malmesbury, 49; Earl 
Grey, 52; Earl Granville, 40; Earl of Carlisle, 53; 
Duke of Neweastle, 44; Duke of Argyll, 32; Lord 


| Stanley, 29; Lord Cranworth (Lord Chancellor), 64 ; 


considerable sums for public purposes, under the condition | 


that his skeleton should be exhibited in the Cabinet of | 
Natural History of Berne, as a palpable confirmation of | 


the beneficial effects of gymnastics (turnkunst) on the 
human body. 

Cricnton, Andrew, LL.D., at Edinburgh. As an author and 
member of the periodical press, Dr. Crichton had long 
been before the public. In this place we can merely enu- 
merate his “ Lives of Converts from Infidelity ;” * Trans- 
lation of Koch's History of Revoluticns,” published in 
Constable's Miscellany —his “‘ History of Arabia,” published 
in the Cabinet Library—his “ Lives of Blackadder, and of 
Colonel Gardiner”—his edition of the “Life of John 
Knox "— his ‘‘ History of Scandinavia "—as examp!es of 
his literary labours. Before his death, Dr. Crichton was 
engaged upon, and had nearly finished, a work on Russia, 
now passing through the press. He was long an office- 
bearer in the Church of Scotland, and sat repeatedly in the 
General Asse:nbly. 

Eckermany, Dr. at Weimar, the well-known friend and 
amanuensis of Goethe. 

Focetsere, Prof., a Swedish sculptor, best known by his last 
statue of Charles XIV., at Trieste. 

Gvuerty, M., a French painter of some celebrity—one of 
whose pictures, “The Curse of Cain,” has been thought 
worthy of a place in the Luxembourg Gallery. 

| HavenscniLp, the German poet, known by the pseudonym 
of Max Waldern, recently in Silesia. 

Mattata, Count, the Hungarian historian, and his daughter, 
who were residing at Munich for some time, were drowned 
in the Starnberg Lake. Both corpscs were tied together 
with a shawl, and the circumstance, coupled with the 
contents of the papers found in the pockets of the futher, 
justifies the supposition that their death was the result of 

| adouble suicide. 
| Nortu, Mr., in America, author of “ Anti-Coningshy,” and a 
contributor to our periodical literature, by his own act. 
Mr. North went to America three or four years ago. 
Puiiumore, Joseph, Esq., D.C.L., aged 78, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in Oxford University, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese, on Thursday week, at his country residence, 
Shiplake-house. Oxford. 
Sicourney, Mr. Charles, husband of the poetess, suddenly of 
apoplexy. 
Wanrnerorp, Dr., the munificent patron of educational and 
other charities. 
| Mere, M. at Paris, the foreign editor of Galignani and Paris 
Correspondent of the Globe, : 

| Wine, Mr. William, aged 27, Secretary of the Entomological 
Society. Mr. Wing was an artist and lithographer of those 
objects of natural history which engrossed his attention. 





ALMANAC FOR 1855. 

| Tre use of the subjoined Tabular View of the Months, 

Weeks, and Days, for the Year 1855, will be at once 

apparent ; for instance, the 12th of January falls on 

a Friday ; hence the table not only presents in the 

vertical line under that head the date of every Friday 

| in that and the succeeding months; but also, at one 

glance, in other columns, the figures corresponding 
with every day throughout the year. 
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FESTIVALS, &c. 
Ash Wednesday... Feb. 21 | Whit Sunday......May 27 


| Good Friday ......April 6 | Trinity Sunday...June 3 


Easter Sunday ...April 8 
Rogation Sunday May 13 , 


Advent Sunday...Dec. 2 





the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 62; the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 45; the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere, 57; the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, 44; 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 49; the Right Hon. T. B. 
Macaulay, 55; the Right Hon. Sir W. Molesworth, 45; 
the Right Hon. S. Herbert, 44; the Right Hon. Sir 
George Grey, 56; the Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, 54; 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Pakington, 56; Richard Cob- 
den, 51; and John Bright, 44. 


\ OORE’S PATENT VENTILATOR 
1 MOORE'S PATENT RESPIRATOR. 
SEKFORD WoRKS, St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, London. 
*,* Particulars forwarded by post. 


BASss’s EAST-INDIA PALE ALE, 
BARCLAY'S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London. 
\ TINGED WARDROBES, Sets of Dining- 
room Chairs, in Morocco Leathers, Dining Tables, and other 
Furniture, all of the best manufacture, and moderate in price, at 
CLARK'S CABINET FACTORY, 4, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
place. _ 


HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. ; 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect 
fit guaranteed. es Sea eer 
SEFUL PRESENT.—The BABY JUMPER 
and NURSERY YACHT are most interesting articles for the 
nursery. Manufactured and sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, 
by H. S. ROGERS and Co., 18, Tichborne-street, Regent-quadrant. 
Circulars and list of prices on application. 
THE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, 
recommended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by nearly 
1000 first class Tea-dealers, on account of its superior quality. This is 
now the popular Tea of the day, and the best 4s. Tea in the Kingdom. 
—MOORE and Co., Little Tower-street, London. Agents are wanted 


\ AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS 
4 form an indestructible and highly decorative substitute for 
ordinary floorings, and their perishable oil-cloth coverings, for Entrance- 
halls, Passages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. M. and Co. send post- 
free their Book of Designs, suitable in price and style for every descrip- 
tion of building. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY, SALOP. iy 
TO the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Deeskin Trousers, price 21s. 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 























R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, 
@ Auctioneers of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virtu, Books, Decorative Fur- 
niture, &c., will have the advantsge of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 4 

Seuson commences Ist October; ends 3]st May. 


TTHE HERO OF ALMA, LORD RAGLAN, 

OMAR PASHA;; the Sultan of Turkey, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Queen of Spain, Espartero, the Duke of Vietpry, Lieut. Perry, 
G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, in the character of Virginius. The Napo- 
leon Golden Chamber completed : various relics added, &c. Open at 11 
in the morning till dusk, and in the evening from 7 to 10.—Madame 
TUSSAUD and SON'S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker-street.—Admis- 
sion, Is.; Napoleon Rooms, 6d. Be diets 

COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE. 
\ ONEY ADVANCED from 6/. to 100/. on 
A Personal Security by the COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE, 
17, Broad-court, Bow-street. The diffidence which tradesmen feel in 
applying to public loan offices for temporary assistance, is avoided (the 
situation private); and the management being in one person, whose 
business habits for punctuality, secrecy, and dispatch, qualify him for 
inquiry without the parade so common with some offices, which has 
secured to this office public confidence. 
*,* Approved Bills discounted. 

Further particulars forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


LANTERNS FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN 


YENTLEMEN, &c. 
N/[BBS'S INVINCIBLE GLOBE LANTERNS 
1 give the light of THREE ordinary Candles, for twelve hours, 
without attention, and are perfectly weather-proof. They are the best 
and cheapest things ever invented for the use of Country Gentlemen, 
Farmers, Millers, &c. 


7s. 6d. 
5s, 6d. 
” for a stamped 


Large-size Brass Lantern . 
Small-size Ditto em ae 
An Illustrated Price-List of “ THE PEOPLE'S LA} 
directed Envelope. 
Address: J. 8. NIBBS, Bakewell, Derby. 
re CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &— 
PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 
from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream, 


N7O CHARGE for STAMPING. — A single 

packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quire 
for 1s.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
velopes, Is. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (fall size) five quires for ls. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for Is. 6d. ; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free, On orders 
over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, 0x- 
ford-street. 
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T° HOLDERS of RAILWAY SHARES 


and Debentures, English or Foreign, and other Transferable 
Securities MONEY ADVANCED on the above-mentioned securities 
at 5 per cent. per annum, for periods not shorter than six months nor 
Jonger than three years. 
Apply to Mr. COLLINS, Solicitor, 5, Crescent-place, Bridge-street, 
Blackfri ars. 





V TINTER HOSIERY, warm, soft, elastic, 


durable, and economical, on family use and invalids; also 
Under Clothing, Coloured Flannels, Rugs, &c., in great variety, for the 
Army and Navy.—At POPE and PLANTE'’S, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall- 


mall, London. _s - 
; Just published, “Bvo. , ) price | 
PAINLESS TOOTH-EX “TRAC TION 
without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
entist. 
7 London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
_%, New Broad-street, City, London. 


AMBRIDGE. — OVER’S RES’ TAURANT, 





DINING, and REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 6, Benet- street, 
King’s-parade. Visitors to Cambridge will find here Comfort and 
Economy. A liberal Carte daily. Private Rooms for Parties and 


Ladies, and Dinners to order. ‘Families at Lodgings supplied with 
Dinners, &c. on moderate terms. Hot, Cold, Shower, and Vapour 
Baths always in readiness. 


tT EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 


or —s the Eye, is odtetting, simple, and portable. The 
i from its use particularly recommends it to 
the notice of a t — are much engaged in reading, writing, or de: sign- 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 
way sta 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


Batts KNIFE POWDER is the best and 


most economical composition for cleaning knives, producing a 
brilliant polish with the least friction, thereby preserving the edge, 
which is so soon worn out by Bath brick or common emery. Fo 
bright grates, copper, and brass work it is invaluable. Sold by all 
brush-makers and ironmongers, in packets at ls. each. Sole wholesale 
agents, G. B. KENT and Co., Brush-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
borough-street. Established 78 years, and the onl house of the name 
of KENT in the brush trade.—N.B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUC, or India 
Rubber Knife Boards, are equal to the buff boards when used with 
Batt’s Knife Powder. 

17s. 6d.— 


x 
YDENHAM TROUSERS, 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, 8 80 requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion, A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant, —SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


























TO ALL BAD WRITER 
MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMAN SHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon 
street, Fleet-street, City. ersons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 
The new style of writing particularly adupted to Ladies solely inven- 
ted by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6d. 
Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile pursuits 
in general, pal then introduced to situations. 





OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

OHN BESEMERES and Co., Wholesale and 
e Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Manufacturing Outfitters, 
61 to 64, Hounsditch, supply these Outfits to Cadets and Civilians at 
their Shipping Prices, and thus effect an important saving in the 
outlay. Lists may of a good outfit, classed under four gcales 
of expenditure. Scale No. 1 comprises 171 articles of external and 
under-clothing and requisites for 171 re Scale No. 2, 206 articles, 

. 28.; Scale No. 3, 248 articles, 352. .; and Scale No. 4 gives an 
ample supply of superior clothing and pol a viz., 273 articles for 
51. 16s. Overland Trunks, one guinea each. De tailed Priced Lists of 
Ready-made Linen; also shipping and other usetul information sent 
by post, free of charge. Outfitting Warehouses, 61, 62, 63, and 64, 


Hounsditch, London. 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib. 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 7}d. perlb.; -— 
PaleSoap, very old anddry, 52s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. and 40s. 
Best Mottled, 56s. Honey Soap, Is. 6d. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; all 
other scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
lon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
olesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B. —Country orders amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free Free 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Containing size, price, and = of a of 100 articles, 
isti of por travelling bags, ladies’ portmanteaus, 
dispatch-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling 
Tequisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
ALLEN'’s Travelling Bag (patented) has the opening as large asthe bag 
itself, and therefore possesses an immense advantage over all others. 
ALLEN’s registered Dispatch-box and Writing-desk, and their new 
Quadruple Portmanteau (containing four compartments), are the best 
tticles of the kind ever produced. 
W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room, 
Furniture, and Military "Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. (See 
Separate Catalogue.) 


ODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA 


SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders until 
they have seen it. For ease, elegance, and durability it has no rival. 
31s, 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectuses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, 
panel Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Charing-cross: established 

years, 

IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODGI 2RS and 
BOURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 
established 60 years. 




















Rasy CHAIRS, Chaise Longues, Settees, 
Couches, Conversazione Sofas, &c. &c., of the most elegant and luxu- 
rious form, stuffed by French, German, and English Workmen.—Persons 
furnishing, before deciding elsewhere, should visit these extensive New 
Galleries and Showrooms to inspect the immense stock, c omprising all 


the requisites to completely furnish every class of House in the most | 


fashionable style, on the most reasonable terms, the whole being 
manufactured by first-rate workmen of the best seasoned materials. 
A written warranty for twelve months is given; and, as the prices are 
attached in plain figures, parties can make their own calculations, and 
atonce perceive the great advantages offered at this establishment 
DRUCE and CO., U pholsterers, Cabinet Furniture and 
Manufacturers, House and Estate Agents, 65, 69, and 58, Baker-street, 
Portman- -square.—N°B, Patentees of the Royal Magnetic Page Turner 
(See Court Circular, July 17.) Eider Down Quilts in great variety. 











| all other choice Snuffs, 
! 


Bedding | 


| Pattern-sheet may be obtained on application per post, &c. 


| gererally, 





| IDING LESSONS ening the HOLID AYS.— 

) Ponies for Young Gentlemen and Ladies at the GROSVENOR 
RIDING SCHOOL, JOHN HAW- 
KINS, Proprietor. 


22, South-street, Park-lane. Mr. 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, 

I EBILITY and IRRI’ rABILITY "induced by 
SPERMATORRH€EA; the Symptoms, Effects, and Rational 

Treatment. By T. H. YEOM AN, M.D., Physician to the General Post- 

office Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 

only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


D=BuIry, t. Y, havir 








&e.—Capt. BAILEY, having 


restored himself to robust health, after years of suffe sting from 
debility and general weakness, is anxious to m ake known to others the 
means of cure (which are exceedingly simple, and can be used by all) 
He will, therefore, send the same free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. 


___— Address 153 Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- -CAPS, 

u for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 
bandaging. 

Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 
article sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTER, 
4, Waterloo-pi: ace, Pall-mall, London. 

The 


I EALTH GYMNASTICS. 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHLIOSSO (and SON), 

Gymnastics at University College, London, 123, 

gent-cireus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 33, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “ The Rationale of Gymuastic.”—Price ls. 6d. 





London 
Professor of 
Oxford-street, near 

Drilling, Private 








TICOLL’S graceful TOGA and SLEEVED 
7 PROMENADE or TRAVELLING CAPE are very fashionable; 
they have wide sleeves and fall in easy folds from the shoulders, and 
are suitable alike for youth and age. Nicoll's Paletots for winter wear 
are two and three guineas each, Trousers from a guinea, and Waistcoats 
half a guinea. This firm have agents in every principal town; from 
others a money order will in a few hours’ notice be responded to by 
= - and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
ondon. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 











ian 


RTIFICI AL “TEETH of the Nest, cheapest; 


and most durable description. Manufactured and adapted 


solely by Mr. THOS. LUKYN, with guaranteed success. on his 
improved French mode of mechanical construction. Read Lukyn's 
“ Essay on ry Teeth,” with illustrations, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 


»U pper George-~ -street, Bryanston~- ~square. 


Yr 
M R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
+ REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portman-square, opposite 
Madame Tussaud’s, and respectfully solicits the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry for a continuance of that pé atronage which none can succeed in 
obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, 
and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atmos- 
pheric pressure. He is de termined by this method to maintain that 
reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 
his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 
paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS a sure remedy for 
Indigestion, Bile, and Disordered Stomachs.—Mr. Patrick 
O'Brien, of Newtownards, had frequent attacks of Bile and Indiges- 
tion, particularly after indulging freely frem the luxuries of the table. 
His appetite was good ; but his digestion was weak, which obliged him 
to have recourse to medicines as oft changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than te mporary relief, relapsing again into the same 
unpleasantness. Holloway's Pills were recommended to him after all, 
and it is quite astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them ; 
as he can now eat indiscriminately without fear of suffering from his 
former ailments. Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
HOLLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 


Jane, New York. 
x 
OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS.— 
CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.--Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A. 
have brought to such perfection as to be able to give eve ty comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient can be graduated quite impercep- 
tibly to any comfortable position without being touched by the nurse; 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite helpless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
ean be added, so that the patient need not be removed at all. These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and can 
ad on hire or purchased. 


NEETH. —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
eeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Strgeon. 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSV ENOR-SQU ARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
his lication may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 








Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bed 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


YOULSON and COMPANY’S (Merchant 
Tailors) roy -invented Sleeved Ca 
E REGISTERED ROQU EL roe RE, 
pm... with their celebrated Light and Warm 

WINTER OVERCOAT, the REGIST Ei RED PARDESSUS, 
richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half, ready in great 
variety at their warerooms, 
94, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 








H AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 
COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor's, and observe the name 
and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 
57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York original packet ; 
and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be certainly supplied 
genuine at the above addresses. The trade will find it by far the best 
dyeextant. Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s. each packet. 
CHOLERA.— 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 

Places in gardens converted into comfortable water-closets by 
the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting 
valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any car- 
penter can fix itin two hours, Price li. Hermetically-sealed Inodo- 
rous Chamber Commodes for the sick room, lJ. 4s., 24. 6s., and 32; also 
Improved Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
dalve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 
vost stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s, removed to 46, Leicester-square. 


K NOW THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 

COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive in a 
few days a minute detail of the mental and moral ‘qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspec 


YATENT INDIA-RUBBER KNIFEBOARD. 


—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-halfthe price. Families who appreciate a clean, 
well-polished knife, without uselessly wearing it out, should try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet introduced. Manufactured by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co., Wholesale 
Brush-makers and General Factors, Wholesale Agents for Barsham's 
Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Ironmongers, &c., in almost every 





town. Price 3s 6d.to8s.6d.each, a os 

W RICHARDS, No. 370, Oxford-street, 
@ Manufacturer of the CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER 

BAS TS to the original, and a variety of other new and elegant 






Des S$ FOR THE CONSERVATORY, WI 
&e. No. 1, THE QUEEN'S PATTERN; 
PRINCE ALBERT Pattern; The DUCHESS, the Countess, the Gothic, 
cian, Canterbury, Somerleyton, Alma, and other patterns. SU S- 
F DING FLOWER-BASKETS, from 4s. to two guineas and upwards. 
Wire-work of every description, for use and ornament. WINDOW- 
BLINDS of all sorts.—No. 370, OXFORD-STREET, nearly opposite the 
Princess's Theatre. AVIARIES and CONSERVATORIES FITTED UP. A 
—N.B. Crocus 





TER GARDEN, Saloon, Hall, 
*RINCE OF WALES; No. 3, 





as 






Baskets in variety. 


HE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOUSES. 


—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers. The 
largest stock in the Kingdom. Entrance to Warehouses, No. 4, 
Monument-yard, extending to 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, London. 


and 13s. 6d. per lb. Maria 
and l2s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. 6d. ; 


Best Havanah Cigars, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Louisa, 15s. 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s 6d. 
Tosswill’s and Co’s Royal Union, 12s. 6d.; aud Prince Alberts, equal to 
foreign, 12s. 6d.; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s. 6d. Latakia Tobacco, 
7s. 6d., with every other kind. The Ear! of Harrington's Mixture, and 
5s. 6d. per Ib. 


fO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 

TOZER begs to inv ite the attention of 
Noblemen, Clergymen, the Leg profession, and the 
to his CHOICE OLD STOCK « EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFFS, as from his original recipes. TI Snuffs are made purely 
from tobaccos of the best description; carefully selected, and laid down 
according to rule,so as to ensure to the public a continuance of the 
same flavour and pungency, without the aid of chemical 
desideratum to the Fig ene Black Carrotte, Ist els 
2nd class, 8s. per tb; Copenhag zen, 8s. per th; Ss aint Ome 
Saint Vincent, 10s. per th ; Bolongarro, Nor. per a 
Martinique, 10s. per . ; Robilard, 10s. per th. ; 
Old Cuba, 10s. per fh; Curaco, 8s. per tb; ry 
snuff at reasonable price. These Snuffs may be had in 
Packed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and ser 
the kingdom. 3th Samples. Post-office orders pays able at the Strand. 

C. 8. TOZE 2, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale 
Tobacconist. 


C.3 















description of 
any quantity. 
it to any part of 








+* Foreign Cigars of the hest brands, 





pa bettas 


Public | 


s—an essential | 
» | the Patent Barley, 


features, as the po nds —All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 
To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; 10, Eldon- square, Ne weastle-on-T. 'yne. 
‘SING.— 


RTA) TO ALL WHO 
“mh 


MPORTANT 
From S. Pearsall, Esq., Vicar Choral of Lichfield Cathedral :— 

lady of distinction having pointed out to me the qualities of Dr 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, I was indaced to make a trial of a 
box, and from this trial I am happy to give my testimonial in their 
favour. I find by allowing a few of the wafers, taken in the course of 
the day, to gradually dissolve in the mouth, my voice becomes bright 
and clear, and the tone full and distinct. They are decidedly the most 
efficacious of any I have ever used.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant 
relief and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs, and have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
and lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 

Also Dr. LOCOCK’'S COSMETIC. A delightfully-fragrant prepara- 
tion for improving and beautifying the complexion, rendering the skin 
clear, soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburn, 
tan, pimples, and roughness. Sold in Bottles, at ls. 1}d., 2s. 94., and 
4s. 6d. each. Beware of counterfeits. Observe the name on the 
Governme nt-stemnp < sutside the wrapper. Sold by all Chemists. 


r r y tr 
I O YOU WANT BEAUTIF UL “HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
glossy. 
Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paired of.” 
Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.— 
is now covered with new hair.” 
Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
st free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


O INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSIN G 
ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
of Prescrnptions is carnea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business; 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched egeeny they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John's Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema Apparatus, 10s. ; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 18s. ; 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; Improved Lavement Apparatus for adrri- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 

COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugsin fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from ls. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from Is. ; with every otherarticle necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usual 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway station —WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutica 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street. London. 


. + ~ 
Tix BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 

obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, I Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparatious in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh conditiony respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest ‘Tin Foil, 








“ My head, which was quite bald, 














| over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 


and Retail | 


cers, Drugs 
and ls. ; 


Sold by all respectable Gre 
Country, in Packets of 6d. 
and 10s. each 





and others in Town and 


and Famil y Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
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TC r XT + 
O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND 
OTHERS.—J. W. COCHRANE, having studied the art of PIC- 
TURE RESTORING, CLEANING, &c., in all its branches fora period 
of fourteen years, under one of the most eminent picture restorers, is 
well qualified to undertake any commissions with which he may be 
entrusted, and which, coupled with moderate charges, must ensure 
satisfaction. 
Pictures restored, &c., at their owner's residence, if preferred. Refe- 
rences permitted to gentlemen of high standing by whom he has been 
6, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. 








TNTATTT Tr r a x 
COX TINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 

TEED.—A limited number of LADIES WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable and Lucrative Arts of 
“ILLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and “LITHOGRAPHY,” 
Objects at the Crystal Palace, intended for publication. Each Art 
taught for One Guinea, either personally or by correspondence, and b 


for 





which a handsome income can be realised weekly.—Continuons em- | 
ployment guaranteed at the Puptl’s residence and private instraction.— | 


The elegant specimens are on view daily, at Mons. LAURENT'S resi- 
dence, 14, Torrington-square, near Russell-square ; Royal Polytechnic, 
&c,—References to families ot distinction. No knowledge of drawing 
necessary. 
rPTITDELe > 7 r ‘TIRE 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- 
plaint ‘are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
. tees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in ¢uring thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rapture, however bad or 
‘ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. In postage- 





stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, to | 


Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’cloek. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 








‘a TQ T 
HOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE.— 
ACOMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, taking portrait 4} and under, 
including a Double Act i b ifally mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 
and screws; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box ; two Poree- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 6. 5s., including every article as above, bat 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 65 and 4} and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMING'S, 498, Oxford-street. 
‘4 T Ty wT + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &e., in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
val Price 2s. per package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37A, Man- 
chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London. Id by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—‘“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios.”—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off."—J. Hickson. 
“It has quite checked the greyness that was coming on."—Mrs. Elder. 











[7 your HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
wine bie COUPELLE'’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 





E, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and | 


infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, whieh smell } 


horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—“‘ Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me." 


Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded | 


admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent." 

Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford:—“ It gives the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It isa most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 





Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually cured by 
. TUENARS 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Daring a period of more than forty years this valuable medicine 
has triumphantly borne the severest test of public opinion; and upon 
that sound basis alone, it has gradually but surely won the way to 
pre-erainence, until it is now universally acknowledged to be the most 
effectual, safe, and speedy remedy ever offered to the world for that 
large class of disease which affects the Pulmonary Organs. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long expe- 
rience to be equally efficacious and powerful in those severer forms of 
Palmonic Affections—Asthma, Incipient Consumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, and Spasmodic Cough—as in the milder, but often not less 
troublesome disorders of the Throat and Chest, Winter Cough, Hoarse- 
ness, Difficulty of Breathing, and Irritation of the Throat, &c.—Sold in 
Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas 
KBATING, No. 79, St. Paal's Churchyard, London, &c. &c. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
* Copy of a Letter from the late Colonel Hattker (the well-known Author 
on “Guns and Shooting."—Longparish House, near Whitechurch, 
Hants, October 2ist, 1846. —Str,—I cannot resist informing you of the 
extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozenges. had a cough for several weeks, that defied all that had 
been prescribed for me; and yet 1 got completely rid of it, by taking 





about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only | 


ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
organs.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, P, HaAwker.—To Mr. 
Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

KEATING'S COD LIVER OIL, imported direct from Newfoundland ; 
of the finest quality, pale, purified, and nearly tasteless,—Half-pints, 
2s.; Pints, 3s. 64; Quarts, 6s. 6d.; 5-pint Bottle, 15s.—Imperial 
Measure. 

%,.* Orders from the Country should expressly state, “ KEATING'S 

Cop Liver Oi...” 





HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 
in promoting the general health 4s becoming daily more observed 
acknowletiged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and P. thus :—“ I have 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
finished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi 
cinal ; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is In my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
offered to the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being im sed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, 
ORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and Sons, and all the principal Draggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 





DEAFNESS and SINGING NOISES. — | 


Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless mode of 
cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is permanently 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without opera- 
tion, pain, or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials from the highest medieal 
authorities in London can be seen, and persons cured referred to. The 
above discovery is known and praetised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 
of the London Royal College of Sargeons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 
1346. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall.— 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country patients; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exhorbitant fees: sent on receipt of seven 
stamps, free.—Hours of consultation 1] till 4 daily. Examination free. 


. 

Qik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
hI MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preservi 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is nvalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, ot 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medt- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s, 6d., Lls., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for ‘‘Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to see 
that his name fs stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 

ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 

Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession, 


: r . 

O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 

LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, bas at 

ength been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 

who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 

Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 












ga moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric | 
L 


is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, | 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- | 


lent Luncheon or Supper. 


The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be | 


manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thiekening Soups, &c. 

CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested to observe 


OTICHOMANIE.—Just Published, price 6éd., 
INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of POTICHOMANIE, a new and 
decorative art, imitating the finest porcelains of China, Japan, Sevres 
and Dresden. All the materials used, glass vases, varnishes, and 
colours, to be had at J. and 8. B. FULLER and Co., Gallery of Fine 
Arts, 34 and 35, Rathbone-square. 
x na tt 
HE PETIT COURRIER des DAMES; or, 
Journal of French Fashions —J. and 8. B. FULLER and Co 
continue to receive the above elegant Journal of French Fashions, 
which arrives from Paris and is delivered to the Subscribers every 
Tuesday, at 10s. the Quarter; or, post free to all parts of the country, 
at 13s. 6d. Also, the Journal des Demoiselles, at 14s. per annum ; or, 
post free, at 20s.—34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 





HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GAL- 
LERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—J. and 5S. B. 
FULLER and Co. respectfully invite the patrons of art to VIEW their 
SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. 
Every department will contribute ples to the eollecti landscape, 
figures, animal, flowers, fruit, architecture, ornamental and @ecorative 
designs, and original works of the principal water-colour ‘painters, 
N.B. The terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will be 
forwarded, post free, to all parts of the kingdom. A fine collection of 
Genteg by modern masters always on sale.—34 and 35, Rathbone- 
place. 
HE ONLY PRIZE FLUTES.— These 
beautiful toned instruments may be seen and heard daily, from 
12 till 2, at the Patentees' and Manufacturers’, RUDALL, ROSE, 
CARTE, and Co.'s, 100, New Bond-street, where Mr. Carte will be in 
attendance to explain their peculiar excellences. Every kind of Flute 
upon the new and old systems.—Carte’s Sketch (price 1s, by post 
1s. 6d.) gives a full description. 














LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
ij + Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the mest approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean=-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL's, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 
POTICHOMANIE. —Mr. WRIGHT begs to 
call the attention of Ladies to this simple and Fashionable ART, 
recently introduced from Paris, by which plain glass potiches are con- 
verted into beautiful imitations of India, Sévres, and other styles of 
Vases. Personal instructions given, together with a set of materials, 
for 10s. 6d. By following Mr. Wright's method, a considerable saving 
of material will be effected. Specimens on view daily from 10 till 4.— 
102, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — The most 
easy, elegant, and best method of marking linen, books, &c., is 

with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES. By means of 
this invenfion a thousand artcles can be marked in ten minutes 
with initials, name, or crest. Any person can use them. Initial plate, 








| 6d.; name, Is,; crest, 2s.: sent free, with instructions, on receipt of 


that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. | 
[ 


ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and ls. each, 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c.,in Town and Country, 


CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 
BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


ki. and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- 
tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET. 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond-street. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 


OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 


ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THETEST OF CHEMICAL | 


ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other ‘kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of ‘Food and its Adulterations,’ &. &e. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy 
of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have favoured me. 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
80 liable to deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, at different times, 
subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- 
known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all 
impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition. 

“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
* Bennett-street, St. James's-street. 
* Ist December, 1854. 











(Signed) 


“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 

SOLD IN LoNDON, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Dr. De Jongh’'s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE 
FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the CouNTRY, from respectable Chemists and 
Venders of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in pro- 
curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward four 
half-pint bottles to any part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 
a remittance of 10s. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

Caution.—T7he bottles are labelled with Dz. De Joneu's 
stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 
Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts to 
induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under 
the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or 





stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long- 
acre. Beware of Imitations. 


MARKING LINEN 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED. The most 


elegant, speedy, economical, and best method of marking linen, 
silks, books, &¢., without the ink spreading or fading, is with F. 
WHITEMAN’S INCORRODIBLE PLATES. Any person can easily 
use them. Initials from 6d. to ls. 6d; name, ls, to 2s. ; crest, 2s. to 5s.; 
numbers per set, ls. 3d. to 2s. 6d., with directions, sent post free on 
receipt of stamps. 

Arms found and sketched 3s. 6d., or emblasoned 8s. 6d. A card 
plate and 100 superior cards 4s. Wedding orders executed. 

PRED. WHITEMAN, sole inventor of the Registered improved mark- 
ing plates, 19, LITTLE Queen-street, High Holborn. Beware of inferior 
imitations. Orders executed for the trade. 


. ~ 
THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 
PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1854-55. 
The Right Hon, the BARL of DALKEITH. 
The Hon. LORD NEAVES. 
The Hon. LORD ARDMILLAN. 
Sir WILLIAM GIBSON-CRAIG, of Riecarton, Bart. 
Sir WILLIAM JOHNSTON, of Kirkhill. 
GEORGE PATTON, Esq., Advocate. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON. 
DAVID MACLAGAN, Esq., M.D. 
ALEXANDER 8. LOGAN, Esq., Sheriff of Forfarshire. 
ALEXANDER ALLAN, Esq., Advocate. 
DAVID SMITH, Esq., W.8. 
JAMES Ginson THOMSON, Esq. 
ROBERT HORN, Esq., Advocate. 
Professor CHRISTISON. 
LinpDsaY and Esson, Esqrs., Auditors. 
J. A. BELL, Esq., Architect, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The ROYAL ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS in 
SCOTLAND, the first of the Societies now generally known in this 
country under the name of‘ Art Unions,” was founded in the year 
1834, and was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1847. The promotion 
of Art, which, as its title bears, is the object of the Association, s 
















for 


| effected by a system of copartnery, in the following manner :— 


The Association is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea 


| and upwards, and the funds are appropriated to the purchase of Modern 





equally efficacious, 





Works of Art, in Painting, Drawing, and Statuary, and to the execu- 
tion or purchase of Engravings, Etchings, Bronzes, Bas-Reliefs, Models, 
or other productions of Art, for distribution among the Subscribers by 
lots publicly drawn at an Annual General Meeting, which is held in 
July for that purpose, and for the appointment of a Committee of 
Management for the ensuing year. A portion of the funds is also 
devoted to the production of an Engraving, or Set of Engravings, 
which is annually given to each Subscriber, and to the acquisition of 
Modern Works of Art, towards the formation of a National Gallery. 

Immediate and eminent success attended the Association at its com- 
mencement, and has continued to distinguish ite career during a period 
of twenty years down to the present time. To its animating influenc 
must mainly be attributed the improved condition of Art and Artists i, 
Seotland; for not only has a large sum been expended by the Associa ' 
tion upon works of art, and a fresh impetus been given through its 
means to private purchases, but, in accordance with the regulations ot 
the Board of Trade under the Royal Charter of Incorporation, ft has 
already acquired, with a view to the formation of a National Gallery, 
three admirable pictures, at a cost of 1200/.; viz., “ Christ Teaching 
Humility,” by Robert Seott Lauder; “Oberon and Titania,” by J. 
Noel Paton; “Columbus discovering America,” by George Harvey. 
The total amount subscribed since the commencement of the Society is 
82,5101, being an average for each year of 4125/. 10s. The amount of 
the subscriptions for the year ending July 1854 was 4159/. 

PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 1855. 

First.—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a Valuable 
Work of Art, at the Annual General Distribution in July 1855. 

Second.—Each Subscriber will receive a beautifully-illustrated Edi- 
tion of the Poem of “Tam O'Shanter,” by the National Poet, Robert 
Burns. Embellished by Seven Line Engravings by Lumb Stocks, 
A.R.A.E, William Miller, and James Stephenson, after Original Com- 
positions executed expressly for the Association by Jolin Faed, R.S.A. 

Third.—Each Subscriber who from and after 1854 continues to sub- 
seribe for Five consecutive years, will receive, in addition to the 
Engtaving, Engravings, or [lnstrated Works which will be annually 
issued as usual, an impression of a magnificent Plate, upwards of 
334 by 23 inches in size, now being engraved by W. H. Egleton, 
after the first Great Picture acquired by the Association for the 
National Gallery—“Christ Teaching Humility,” by Robert Scott 
Lauder. 

Subscribers, who by their Subscription of last year have already 
acquired a certain interest in the Engraving of “ Christ Teaching 
Humility,” will be waited uw with receipts for the current year; 
and those desirous of becoming Members are requested to furnish their 
names without loss of time, to Mr. J. A. BELL, the Secretary, No. 69, 
York-p! Edinburgh, or to the following Hono’ Secretaries, in 
whose hands an Etching of the Bngra’ of “Humility” may be 
seen :—Charles Robertson, 51, Long-acre; W. G. Drake, 43, Lothbury; 
Alex. M. L. Logan, Standard Life Assurance Office, 82, King William- 
street, City; William Cook, 6la, Moorgate-street; F. N. Joh ; 
8, Fenchurch-street ; F. A. Curtis, Manager, Mentor Life Assurance 
Company ; 2, Old--Broad-street ; Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill; James 
Watson, 21, Berners-street ; Geo Rowney and Co.; C. Hitchcock, 
Trafalgar-square ; W. B. Maccombie, 55, Hatton-garden. 
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ESTABLISHED 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by Messrs. CRADOCK and Co., No. 8, | 
Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall-court; and 
and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


———— -— -— —_ 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 


Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 

GUY’S PREPARATORY 
GRAMMAR, for very Young Children. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
strongly bound, 6d.—‘“* This work removes every difficulty.” 

GUY’S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING-BOOK, 
being really a First Book for Young Children; arranged upon a novel 
plan, and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It combines 
in its useful pages a Primer, Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to 
modern improvements, and suited to the growing intelligence of the 
age. 12mo with superior Engravings after Hervey. 17th Thousand. 
Price ls. handsomely bound. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK-BOOK; 
being a choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from Modern British Poets. 
New Edition, price 1s. bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY GEO- 
GRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN ; written expressly for their use, 
and to prepare them for Guy's First and Second Geographies. With 


Six Maps; and interspersed with Tutor's Questions and Exercises en | 


the Maps. 2nd Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound; or 6d. sewed 


GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
gm Is, 6d. red.—A KEY to the Grammar and Orthography, 
2s. boum 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY. 


18mo. Sixteenth Edition, enlarged. Price Is. bound. 


GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES. A Com- 
panion to his Grammar. New Edition. 1s. bound.—A KEY to ditto, 
ls. bound. 

THEMES 


GUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S 
and ESSAYS. Price 1s. half-bound. 
GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN;; or, an 


{Improved method of Teacliing the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, 
Simple and Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical and 
numerous Miscellaneous Tables are added, Tenth Edition, Royal 
18mo. ls. bound.—A KEY to the same, ls. 


GUY’S IMPROVEMENT on the ETON LATIN 
GRAMMAR. To the usual Accidence of which fresh Examples and 
Progressive Exercises are added, and the Syntax and Prosody are 
given in English. New andcheaper Edition. Price 2s. bound. 

“For Ladies’ Schools where Latin is taught, a more suitable Gram- 
mar could not be recommended.” 





By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- BOOK. 
With new Cuts. 97th Euition. 12mo. ls. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR. 
panion to his Spelling-book. 14th Edition, Is. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. 26th Edi- 
don. : 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER of EASY 
WORDS and EXPLANATIONS. Many Engravings. 12th Edition. 
3s. 6d. roan. 

; GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 1s. 
bound. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. | 1s. 
bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, 
and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New and 
enlarged Editions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each vol., roan, lettered. 

*,* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, Rome, 
and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, and all the other Sov ereign States of Europe, with 
China and America. British History gives England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland under separate heads. 
with a map of the Ancient World, coloured. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Eight 
Maps. 22nd Edition. Royal 18mo. price 3s. red.—A KEY to the 
blems and Questions. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of ee ae Illustrated with Six Maps. New 
and enlarged Edition. 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 25th Edition. 
2,—A TUTOR'S KEY to the above. Price 4s. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script Type. 


Royal 8vo. Useful as a Ciphering-book and an Arithmetic. 1s. 3d, 
uad.—A KEY, 34, 
GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING. New Edition. Royal 18mo. ls. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING-BOOK.  1ith 
Edition. 4to. on large post writing paper, 3s. 6d. half-bound. — 
KEY, 6d. 

GUY’S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK ; 
or, Mother’s Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With Useful Cuts. New 
Edition. 9d. sewed; 1s. boun 

GUY’S SCHOOL 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With a Chart of His- 
tory. 10th Edition. I2mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


and BIOGRAPHY, &c. On a Sheet, and appropriately coloured. 6th 
Edition. Now sold for 4s.; or on a roller, or 2s a book, 8s,; and var- 
10s. 6d. 


»fUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. 


A Com- 


ith Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal Naval | 


School Greenwich. 5s. bound. 





SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &c. 
FERGUSON'S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 


RECORD; or, Register of Studies and Conduct. 
6d. bound ; for Three Months, 3d. 
*4* This little Manual is the result of a most careful and practical 
examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, France, and 
and is now in general use. 





BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, chiefly 


om Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse, rejecting those 
usually found in other selections. New Edition, 4s. 6d. roan. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. roan, lettered. 


WHITTAKER | 


NGLISH | 


| CHEAP EDITION of LIVES of 


The Ancient History is iWustrated | 


>ro- 


QUESTION - BOOK on | 


For Six Months, | 
a | Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided o 
New Works as they appear. 


ONE GUINEA PER 
TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 


INTERESTING WORKS 


NOW READY. 


SKETCHES, LEGAL and POLITI- 


CAL. By the late K joht Hon. RICHARD LALOR SHELL. 
Edited by M. W. Savacs, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


| 

} b 
‘CHEAP EDITION of PEPYS’S 
DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, comprising a!l the 
| recent additional Notes and Emendations, printed uni- 
| formly with the last Edition of EVELYN'S DIARY, in 4 
| vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c., price only 6s. 
bound, 


each, 


the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


| With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 


Queen. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheap Edition. | vol. 15 
Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

“This admirable book of Eastern travel, alone sufficient 
to insure to the name of its author immortal fame, lies befurc 
us in an eleventh edition,—a proof alike of its real popu- 
larity and of the good taste of the reading public. Its re- 
appearance at this moment, when our thoughts and sym- 
pathies are so powerfully drawn towards the East, is singularly 
opportune.”—John Bull. 


BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1855; Corrected to the Present Time from 
the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. In 
1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 


Published for H. Cotrurn by his Successors, HURST and 





| BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
a ee _ —_—- 
| IMPORTANT TO LITERARY MEN. 

| In one volume, super-royal 8vo., above 1600 pages, double 


columns, 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered; or, strongly bound 
with flexible back in half-morocco, marbled leaves, 32. ; in 


| whole morocco, gilt leaves, 3/. 6s. 


beaten A BIBLIOGRAPHICA: 
A Library Manual of Theological and General Litera- 
| ture, and Guide to Books for Authors, Preachers, Students, 
and L ee * Men, Analytical, Bibliographical, and Biogra- 
phical. JAMES DARLING. 
** A Foeupesten, with Specimens and {Critical Notices, 
se nt free on receipt of a postage-stamp. 

** An admirable study-companion to literary men.’ 
gelical Magazine, September. 

‘As respects theological literature, nothing so full or so 
accurate has hitherto been issued in this country Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

James DARLING, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


'—Evan- 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 yols. 
MAMMON ; 
Or, The Hardships of an Heiress. 


3y MRS. GORE. 


Also, just published, 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. 


L. HOWE. Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

“A very clever romance. The style throughout is fiuent 
and forcible, and many of the scenes are sketched with con- 
siderable graphic power.” — Morning Post. 

“The outline of the novel of ‘ Oakleigh Mascott? is filled 
up in many parts with the skill of an able artist, and by one 
who has a refined taste for the lovely and beautiful in erea- 
tion.” —Morning Chronicle. 


ANTIPODES ; or, the New Exist- 


ence: a Tale of Real Life. By A CLERGYMAN. 
‘ Antipodes ‘isa story of our time. We can say truth- 
fully that it is very eloquent and deeply interesting.” — Critic. 
‘This work has certainly the advantage of being different 
ees every-day novels. It is seldom that so practieal and 
useful a narrative is met with. Its interest is considerable, 
from being true and natural."— Sun. 


HERBERT LAKE. 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 

‘** Herbert Lake’ is a tale of the present day by an author 
well acquainted with the world and deeply versed in the 
secret springs of human action. The novel will well repay 

an attentive perusal." — Britannia. 


THE ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from Courts ot 
Justice. Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 2ls. 


By 


By the Author 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


A NEW WORK BY SAM SLICK, 


entitled ‘NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE” 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A 


HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “Alice Wentworth.” 

3 vols. 

“* Alice Wentworth’ reminds us of the tales by Lady 
Scott, which had power and pathos enough to get a hearing 
and keep a place, even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field with their manly experiences of modern 
life and society.” —Athenceum. 

Published for H. COLBURN, by his Suecessors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





COWLEY 


NUMBER LIMITED TO ONE 





TERMS—£27 PER 


One Week's E xamination, twice a year, namely 
Double Entry, Mensuration, 


SCHOOL 


(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL), 


Established 1841. 
HUNDRED 

3 RU. C. Bewnett, Bead Raster. 

ANNUM, INCLUSIVE. 


AND TWENTY BOARDERS. 


HE following are the subjects generally taught, in all of which the School undergoes 
;—Reading, Writing, 
Land and Timber Measuring, English Grammar, 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Book-Keeping by Single and 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography 


(Descriptive and Physical), Drawing, the Latin and French Languages, the Elements of Euclid, and the Elements of Prac- 


tical Science, &c. 


*,.* The Examinations conducted by a Committee appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





MANY COPIES 


| MUDIE’S SELECT 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 


510, 


OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 


January 31, 1855. 


‘AT HOME” THIS DAY AT 


LIBR ARY, 





Memoirs of Lady Blessington 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty 

Waagen’s Art-Treasures in Britain 

| The Quiet Heart | 
Memorials of Amelia Opie | 
Essays by Henry Rogers 

Lord Carlisle’s Diary | 
Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures 
Magdalen Hepburn | 
The Old Chelsea Bunhouse 

| Bartlett’s Jerusalem Revisited 
Autobiography of B. R. Haydon 
Claude the Colporteur 

Gustavus Lindorm. By E. Carlen 
Memoirs of Anne of Brittany 

| Howitt’s Australian Note Book 

| Katharine Ashton—High and Low 
| Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle 


Atherton. 


C ounterparts; or 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 


Memoirs of James Montgomery 
Heartsease ; or, the Brother’s Wife 
By Miss Mitford 
Murchison’s Siluria 

Life of Thomas Moore 

Curzon’s Year in Armenia 

The Protestant Church in Hungary The A 
Landor’s Last Fruit Off an Old Tree 
Our Camp in Turkey 

De Quincey’s Autobiography 
Bremer’s Impression of America 
Van der Velde’s Travels in Syria 
Edward Willoughby: 
Life of Bishop Ken 
Brande’s Lectures on Chemistry 
Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury 
Poems by Frederick Tennyson 


Autobiography of William Jay 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea 
Matthew Paxton 

Habits and Men. By Dr. Doran 
Markham’'s Scenes in the Himalayas 
Napoleon at St. Helena 

mericans at Home 

The Englishwoman in Russia 

The Rose and the Ring 

Warren’s Miscellanies 

Women as They Are 

Travels of an Arab Merchant 

Gerace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe 
Latham’s Races of Russia 

Life in Australia. By Mrs. Clacy 
Germany in 1848. 

Patmore’s Friends and Acquaintance 
— or, the Cousins 


a Tale 


', the Cross of Love 
ull the principal 


ANNUM, 


Number of Volumes required. 


*.* Pros, ectuses may 6: obtxined on epplication. 





CuarLtrs Fpwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford-street. 


THE CRITIC. 


[Frs. 1, 1855. 





Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 
a Dramatic Poem. 
BONNER. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Pic« 


GAN 
A Cheap Edition, price 2 


R UTH: a Novel. By 


“Mary Barton.” 
“ A sad tale, most sweetly told: a Christian lesson most eloquently 
nforced.”—Sun 


Lond m 
Some ME MORI: AL S of JOHN 
HIS PARTY, and HIS TIMES. By LORD NUGENT. 
Edition, with a Memoir of Lord Nugent. 
‘ondon: CHAPMAN and HALL, 


CHARLES 


adilly. 


By 


the Author 


CHAPMAN and TIALL, 193, rieee: 


ost 8vo., with Portraits, 


N HAM PDEN, 
Third 
193, Piccadilly 


postage free, 5s. 6d. 


the WALLS, 


r Just published, price’5s. ; 
HE LANGUAGE of 
VOICE from the SHOP WINDOWS; or, 
mercial Roguery. By One Who Thinks Aloud 
London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, 
aa 8s. 


and a 


—— 
tre In crown &yvo, 
gTup DIES FROM NATU RE. By Dr. 
HERMANN M ASIUS. Translated by CHARLES “BONE R, 
Author of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria.” With 
illustrations by E. Hasse, of Leip: 
“ A really de slightful b ok, iNustrated by some singularly vigorous and 
truthful engravings.” —Leader. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, 
THE SALMON FISHERIES. 
Just published, price 6d.; post-free, 10d. 
FEW SUGGESTIONS for RI 
and PRESERVING the SALMON FISHERIES 
By HENRY MARSHALL, Esq., Author of “ Justice to the 


Piccadilly 


A STORING 
BRITAIN 
Colonies.” 
at Basle, showing how to breed Salmon by artificial means. 
HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall. iv 


lay is published, in 8vo., with eight Plates pS, price 2s, 6d., 


This 
OWN DWELLINGS: an E ssay on the Erec- 
tion of Fire-proof Houses in flats, on a modification of the Scottish 
and Continental Systems, adapted to the smallest or moderate means. 
By ARTHUR ASHFUTEL and JOHN WHIC HCORD, Architects, 
Authors of “ Observations on Baths and Wash-Houses.” 
tention: Jenn w EALE, Hit Holborn. _ 


HE F ORMAT ION yore Pp ROG RESS of the 

TIERS ETAT, or THIRD ESTATE in FRANCE. By AUGUS- 
TIN THIERRY, Author of “ History of the Norman C onquest, * &e., &e. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. FRANCIS B. WELLS, Rector 
of Woodchurch, Kent. 

“ We cannot doubt that these volumes will have as wide a popularity 
and as enduring a fame as his great work, ‘The History of the Norman 
Conquest.’ We can assure our readers that they will amply repay 
perusal.""—Erening Journal. 

London: THOMAS BosworTH, 215, Regent-strect. 


THE EMPE ROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, price 12s., with coloured Illustrations, 


HE ISLAND E MPIRE; or, the Scenes 


the First Exile of Napoleon L. ; 5s Segether with a Narrative of his 
Residence on the Island of Elba, taken from Local Information, the 
Papers of the British Resident, and other authentic sources. By the 
Author of *‘ Blondelle.’ 


“We heartily commend this book as containing a very satisfactory | 


and entertaining account of a highly interesting locality."—Morning 


Post. 
215, Regent-street. 


London THOMAS Bosworth, 


, with numerous Ilustrations, 10s, 6d. 


Rate” THROUGH 
Scenes, Characters. 


NORMANDY;; or, 

, and Incidents in a Sketching ome ursion 

through Calvados. By GEORGE M. MUSGRAVE, M.A., Author of 

**The Parson, Pen and Pencil,” &c. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street 
eady, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 

IFE “OF WILLIAM RAD Nyy -clbeding 

4 Extracts from his Diaries an d Correspondence. By 

ANDE R GILC sae of the Ir mer Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
AVID BOGUE, Flee t-street. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of the Astronome T Royal, 
HE Y E AR- BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART for 1855: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the 
Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, 
“It enables us to learn at once something of what has been done in 
any particular line of research, and to obtain the necessary data for 
further investi iget tion, as in nearly every Instance the authority of each 

* fact’ is given.”—Athenaum. 
Davip Bor 


with 
ALEX- 


UE, Fleet-stre-t 


roo r 
Rt SSIAN 

Stanford's Bird's Eye View of Sevastopol, Balaklava, and the 
Country round, showing the very extensive and important Works 
recently erected by the Russians on the North Side of the Harbour; 
the inner Lines of Defences in Sevastopol itself, as seen from the sea 
by Officers of H ships; the position of the Allied Armies, with their 
trenches, batt &e., the defence works extending from Balaklava 
to the Valley of Inkermann. It will show also the natural features of 
the country, and form the most perfect coup-d'ceil both for accuracy 
and beauty yet published. Price, in one sheet, plain, 3s. ; coloured, 5s 
per post, 6d. additional. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 
6, ~ wo ot ross; and all Booksellers 
cap, price 3s. oa" cloth 


MEMOIR of the late Rev. SAMU ‘EL M ARTIN, 


Minister of the Free Church, Bathagate. By the Rev. 
DUNS, Torphic hen. 

“The men a is written in atone of 
fitted to be useful to those entering upon the ministry 
*Burden Bearing’ gives some interesting illustrations of his skill in 
comforting the afflicted, and guiding them to the only source of joy.”— 
News of the Churches 

“He died in the mid- time 
enough to justify the public in expecting, and his f 
some account of his I lant labours, and an es ate of uis character. 
The matter contai > has been well-digested and lucidly 
arranged ; and withal, smposition is of a high literary cast, and 
the spirit and tone ook beautifully devout. 
may be safely recomm 
Hogg's Instructor. 

Edinburgh: W. P 


affectionate admiration, and is 


ends in producing, 


KENNEDY. Glasgow: D. BRYCE. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co 
( ORN WEI. L’'8 EDUCATIONAL 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE 
matic Course of meri and Computation. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph , and JOSHUA G. FITCH, M.A. 
A SCHOOL GEOG RAPHY. 
arged Edition. 3s. 6d.; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Plain, 2s. 6d. 
The YOUNG COMPOSER: FB r gressive 
cises in English Composition. Seventeenth I n . 6d. 
A KEY to the YOUNG Cl MPC SER. 3s. 
ALL EN'S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
venth Edition. 
ALLEN’S EUTROPI 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S 
Twenty-third Edition. Red, 2s.; cloth, ls. 9d. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS 
Edition. Cloth, Is d, 9d. 
London: SIMPKIN 1ALL, and ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, an 
Edinb OLIVER and BoyD; W. P. KENNEDY. 


DR. WORKS. 


-al Reasoning 


; coloured, 
Go 


US, with Dictionary. 3s. 


GRAMMAR. 


Twenty-fourth 
sewe 
MAR a Co 


argh 


of | 


the Mirror of Com- | 


| drawn from the best Writers. 
| Words. 


| bound. 


of GREAT | 


Also Extracts from Reports, with an Engraving of a Pond | 
} 


| llth Edition, revised ae! fon ce, Be 
| guages. 


| manifested.” 





| of the Dictionary of the French Academy : 


of | 


| Pronunciation of the French Language. 


| Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 


| B. FELLOWES; 
| HOULSTON and Co.; 


| FLSTOIRE 


peat year in all branches of Science and the | 


| Liverpox a1. 


WORKS AT SEVASTOPOL.— | 


| difficult words. 
JOHN } 


The chapter on ; 


of his days, but not bef mre he had done | 


| Edition, improved by the ae bad ©. 


It is a work that | 
1 to the general student of biography.”— | 


| Introduction to Latin Verse 
of ARITHMETIC: a Syste- | 


Fighteenth and En- | 


| Accedunt Libri de 


Just published, demy 18mo. 72 trongly bound in cloth, price 8d. 
"THE WORD-M AKING PRIMER, designed 
for Use in Elementary Schools. By A SCHOOLMASTE R 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. Faringdon: 
"T. KNAP P. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


(THE WARDEN. By Antrnony TROLLOPE. 


“Keen observation of public affairs, a pungent closeness of style, 
and great cleverness in the author, are the distinguishing features of 
The Warden.”—Spectator. 

_London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
Just splice 18mo, cloth gilt, pi $5 
x ST ’ x y 
HE LA SCENE IN - HE JEWISH 


DRAMA: or, 7 Future of Israel and Judah. The Text of a 





~ | Conversazione. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Leicester: Wixks and Son. 
CRABB'S ENG LISH § YNONYMES. TENTH EDITION. 


4) NGLISH SYNONYM ES EXPLAINED ; 

4 in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and Examples, 

To which is added an Index to the 

By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 10th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


NICHOLSON AND ROWBOTHAM'S ALGEBRA 
A 


London: 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the use of Schools and Private Students, By 


| PETER NICHOLSON, and J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Author of a 


Grammar, &c. 6th Edit. carefully examined. 12mo. 5s. 
Also, 


A KEY to THE ABOVE. 12mo. 8s. bound. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. — 
LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. By SANDIER. 
_ ~ hy ry 
\UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
especially devised for persons who wish to “on that Lom ox: 


without the assistance of a Teacher. By . THON. 
SAN DIRE, aK... of Lan- 


German 


8vo. price 10s. 
A KEY to THE t 'XERCISES in the ABOVE. 
8vo. 7s. cloth. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Now Ready, 

x y ary es 

EAUTIFUL POETRY, containing the 

choicest passages’, in our language. Selected by the Editors of Tug 
Critic. Vol. IL, price 5s. 6d. =: or superbly bound im green and 
gold, with gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. ol. L., second edition, revised ; the 
like prices. Also, Parts I. to am. - Vol. iIt., price ls, eac May le 
had by order of all booksellers. Or sent by. post, free, to any person 
inclosing the price in postage-stamps to the 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


\ JIT AND HUMOUR: the best things in 
our language, poetry and prose; complete in one volume, 
price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, WIT AND HUMOUR, Second Edition, 


in numbers at 3d. and parts at 1s. Nos. 1 to6, price 3d. each. Of all 

booksellers, or sent by post to any person inclosing the price in postage- 

stamps to the 
- CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


HOSE WHO HAVE GARDENS will find 
ry kind of useful information relating to cultivation in THE 
FIEL D, T HE GAKDEN, THE FARM, the ment yn GENTLEMAN'S 
NEW: SPAPER, devoted to the of the 
Country. A copy, as specimen, sent to dang person inclosing six 
postage stamps to the 
FIELD Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 


4 4 

HE COUNTRY-HOUSE.—Every kind of 

information relating to the Country-house, the Garden, the 

Home Farm, the Poultry- -yard, the Stable, &c., is contained in THE 

FIELD, the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, published 

every Saturday, devoted to the and of the 

country. A copy, as specimen, sent to any person inclosing six postage- 
stamps to the 

FIELD Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 


PRICE ONLY SIXPENCE. 
HERE will be found in the RURAL 
ALMANAC and COUNTRY-HOUSE CALENDAR for 1855 all 
the information useful for reference in the Country-house, and fourteen 
superb engravings after original designs by Ansdell, Leech, Harrison 
Weir, Hablot Browne, and others. By order of all booksellers ; or post 
free by J. to any person inclosing seven postage-stamps to the 
ELD Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


























Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
(KHARLES RANDOM; or, Lunatics at Large. 
By THOMAS WHITE. 

“A lively and spirited performance. . . . There is much good 
sense uttered upon many subjects, and a great deal of good feeling 
—Atheneum, 

“The extreme variety of the characters brought into play, the 
rapidity of its action, and the surprising vicissi nd 

with which it abounds, give to the tale an absorbing interest.” —John 
Bull, 





_London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and Loyem ANS. 


REDUC ED TO 6s. , 6d. 
* 

FRENCH and 
with the last edition 
wo Parts, French and 
with a Coplous Introduction on the 
and on the Varieties of the 
Declinable Parts of Speech. By M. de LEVIZAC. Revised and amen- 
ded, showing the Irregularities of the French Pronunciation, by N. 
LAMBERT. 15th Edition. 12mo., reduced to 6s. 6d., roan lettered. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co; WHITTAKER and Co; DULAU 

and Co: E. P. WILLIAMS; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ELLIS's I LATIN EXE RCISES. BY T. K. ARNOLD, 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH E XERCISES 
Fs translated from the Writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re- 
translate into Latin; and adapted to the principal Rules in i ee 
LLIS. 


LEVIZAC’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
A DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in apa 
i 


English, English and French: 





| Syntax, with occasional References to other Grammars. By 


M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 2st 


A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with 
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